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The lipstick you love contains palm oil. Don’t love lipstick? How about crisps? Ice 
cream? Soap? About half the products in the supermarket contain this versatile 
oil. Soon it may even power your car. But palm oil often'comes at the expense of 
tropical forests and the wildlife that lives in them. Rather than asking consumers 
to ditch these useful products, WWF is working to make them more environmentally 
friendly. Manufacturers, retailers and consumers should insist on certified 
sustainable palm oil. Help us look after the world where you live at panda.org 
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Conversation 


ALL-STAR COMEBACK 
RE “SERENA, IN PROGRESS” 
[Aug. 27]: I can’t thank you 
enough for the tremendous 
cover story on Serena 
Williams. Sean Gregory 
captured the complexity, 
vulnerability and fierceness 
of a woman seeking to hold 
together the things she 
values most. Her struggle 
mirrors the one of so many 
women in the U.S. who 
wake up each day and do the 
best we can for ourselves 
and our loved ones. In this 
time of great division and 
challenge, we need more 
stories like this that reflect 
on the depth required to live 
with authenticity, integrity 
and courage. As a woman, 
mother and athlete, Serena 
exemplifies these qualities 
and more. 
April Blaine, 
HILLIARD, OHIO 


I AM AN OB-GYN DOCTOR, 
and it took my breath away 
to read about Williams’ 
ordeal and pulmonary 
embolism—a potentially fatal 
complication—after giving 
birth to Olympia. With that, 
and having undergone an 
emergency cesarean section, 
she really is a heroine in the 
court of motherhood. 

Stefani Nindya, 

JAKARTA 


PERPLEXING PRIORITIES 
“THE DIAMOND AS BIG ASA 
Village” [Aug. 27] is an 


unforgettable, compelling, 
powerful human-interest 
article, spectacularly 
researched and written. 
How you could relegate this 
story to the inside and puta 
meaningless article of a tennis 
player having a baby on the 
cover is mind-boggling. 
Len Lear, 
PHILADELPHIA 


A WRITER REMEMBERED 
RE “Vv.S. NAIPAUL: BRILLIANT 
Reactionary” [ Aug. 27]: When 
Meena Kandasamy writes 
that V.S. Naipaul’s portrayal 
of life in the “former colonies” 
broke the white observer's 
monopoly, I wonder if she 
was referring, too, to the 
American South in “A Turn 
in the South.” Here was a 
writer from the third world 
writing masterfully about 
the first. Where Kandasamy 
falters is mistaking Naipaul’s 
incorruptible scrutiny for 
hostility. However much 
we disagree, or find his 
pronouncements distasteful, 
his was a call to liberate 
ourselves of self-pity. 

Seung Chong, 

HONG KONG 


DIVIDED IN INDIA 

RE “IN INDIA, ANEW PLAN 
Threatens to Strip 4 Million 
of Citizenship” [ Aug. 27]: 

I congratulate you for 
publishing this report on 

the deplorable condition 

of the millions who have 
become orphans in their own 


homeland. Your article rightly 

points out the challenges 

faced by the common people 

struggling to prove they 

are Indians with authentic 

documents. Prime Minister 

Narendra Modi is praised 

for introducing the National 

Register of Citizens, but it 

is one of the most horrible 

things he could do for his 

own people. It is time for the 

international community to 

step in and save the lives of 

these aggrieved people who 

are facing a state of exclusion. 

Vinoo Fabian, 

BANGALORE, INDIA 


YOUR ATTEMPT TO 
simplify a decades-old 
immigrants issue into a 
political one is not right. 
The alarming growth of 
the Muslim population in 
the Indian state of Assam 
and in districts bordering 
Bangladesh is an obvious 
sign of illegal entry. The 
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National Register of Citizens 
is monitored by India’s 
Supreme Court and it can’t 
be said to be biased. 
Duggaraju Srinivasa Rao, 
VIJAYAWADA, INDIA 


THE BEEB IS STILL BETTER 
RE “ABC WORLD NEWS 
Tonight Anchor David Muir 
Wants to Earn Your Trust, 
One Broadcast at a Time” 
[Aug. 27]: David Muir is 
a competent anchor and 
an attractive guy. But he 
presides over a newscast 
that has devolved into little 
more than a self-promoting 
headline service, often 
spending more time teasing 
an upcoming story than on 
the story itself. On any given 
night, ABC—and NBC and 
CBS—newscasts are put to 
shame by the BBC, even on 
quintessential American 
stories. 
Greg Dawson, 
LAKELAND, FLA. 
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Last year Sarah was too sick to dream. 
She has Primary Immunodeficiency or PI. — 
Thanks to the Jeffrey Modell Foundation, 
she was properly diagnosed and treated... 
Now her future is sweet. 
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For the Record 


‘Donald 
Trun)p... 
isa 
hans male 
not the 
cause. 


BARACK OBAMA, 44th U.S. 
President, ina Sept. 7 speech 
at the University of Illinois at 
Urbana-Champaign, calling out 
the President by name for the 
first time since leaving office 


$3 million 


Amount Jocelyn Bell 
Burnell earned as part of a 
Special Breakthrough Prize 

in Fundamental Physics, 

which she plans to use 

to fund scholarships for 

underrepresented groups 
in the field; her work earned 
a 1974 Nobel Prize, but the 
award went to her supervisor 

as she was a graduate student 
at the time 


2045 


Year by which California vows 
to rely 100% on renewable 
energy, per a bill Governor 

Jerry Brown signed Sept. 10 


1M 
SORRY IT 
HAD 10 
END LIKE» 
THIS. 


NAOMI OSAKA, tennis player, after the U.S. Open; she won 
the women’s singles title in a match marred by controversial 
penalty calls against her opponent, Serena Williams 


‘We have wrapped a suicide vest 
around the British Constitution.’ 


BORIS JOHNSON, former British Foreign Secretary, lamenting U.K. 
Prime Minister Theresa May’s leadership, in a Sept. 9 column 


‘This ts about the 
closest I'll ever have 
in my life toan “Iam 
Spartacus” moment, 


CORY BOOKER, U.S. Senator (D., N.J.), threatening to violate 
Senate procedure in order to make public a Brett Kavanaugh 
memo during the Supreme Court nominee's hearing; it turned 
out that the memo, which showed Kavanaugh’s opposition to 

racial profiling, had already been cleared for release 


Cost to have a snack delivered 
by drone at King’s Walk golf 
course in Grand Forks, N.D., 

if this month’s trial period 
goes according to plan 


‘From the state 
with S4% of the 
U.S. fresh water 
but none for 
its residents 
to drink, lam 
Miss Michigan.’ 


EMILY SIOMA, University of 
Michigan grad, at the Miss 
America 2019 competition; 
the title went to Miss New York 
Nia Imani Franklin 


Alex Jones 
Apple and Twitter banned 
the conspiracy theorist 
behind Infowars from 
their platforms 


BAD WEEK 


GOOD WEEK 


Indiana Jones 
A fedora worn by Harrison 
Ford in Raiders of the 
Lost Ark could fetch over 
$260,000 at auction 


SOURCES: ASSOCIATED PRESS; GRAND FORKS HERALD; NEW YORK TIMES; NPR; SUNDAY MAIL 
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TRUMP ON 
THE TRAIL 


The President 
greets supporters 
at an Aug. 30 
campaign rally in 
Evansville, Ind. 


INSIDE 


VENEZUELA RESPONDS THE U.S. ISSUES A NEW WARNING CHILD SEX-ABUSE CASES 
TO REPORTS OF A PLAN TO TO THE INTERNATIONAL RAISE QUESTIONS ABOUT 
OVERTHROW ITS PRESIDENT CRIMINAL COURT STATUTE-OF-LIMITATION LAWS 
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POLITICS 


GOP Senate fears 


a Trump slump 
By Philip Elliott 


S AIR FORCE ONE SPED FROM BILLINGS, MONT., 
to Fargo, N.D., on Sept. 7, President Donald 
Trump dipped into the press cabin to casually 
announce that he was prepared to slap another 
quarter-trillion dollars in tariffs on Chinese goods. “There’s 
another $267 billion ready to go on short notice, if I want,” 
Trump declared. 

Back on the ground, Republican strategists were soon be- 
side themselves. The GOP is fighting to pick up Senate seats in 
both Montana and North Dakota, key contests that will help 
determine whether the party maintains control of the cham- 
ber after November’s elections. Some $20 million in Montana 
exports to China are already caught up in Trump’s ongoing 
trade war, and $31 million worth of North Dakota’s Chinese 
exports are at risk, according to a U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
analysis. The White House never clarified exactly what Trump 
meant by his Air Force One remark, but any escalation of the 


trade war could hurt the GOP’s 


odds in those agricultural states. 
The threat captured a dilemma 
Republicans face as they march 
toward Election Day. On the one 
hand, they need Trump on the 
road, tapping his popularity with 
the base to drive enthusiasm and 
turnout in November. On the 
other, the President’s reflexive 
need to make himself the center 
of attention and his tendency to 
say anything at any time can hurt 
candidates from his party. And 
you never know how he’s going to 
behave. Says one Republican offi- 


Senator Ted Cruz of Texas, could be snatched up by the char- 
ismatic Democrat Beto O’Rourke. Buying ads in Texas’ 20 
media markets to try to save Cruz could be pricey. 

The polls showing these races narrowing also point to the 
possible source of the problem for Republicans: Trump is 
increasingly losing ground with college-educated voters, es- 
pecially female ones. In some recent polls, his approval rat- 
ing has fallen into the high 30s from the high 40s he bragged 
about at the start of September. 


DEMOCRATS AREN’T ORDERING CHAMPAGNE YET, despite 
positive polling numbers. Party strategists recognize that 
they need to do everything right if they are to run the table 
and win difficult Senate races in costly states like Florida and 
conservative ones like Missouri. And Trump’s unpredict- 
ability can upend Democrats’ plans as much as Republicans: 
there is simply no telling what the mercurial Trump may get 
up to between now and November. For their part, many GOP 
officials are confident that a strong economy will lift their 
candidates to victory in the Senate. 

But Trump has done himself and his party few favors as 
the fall campaign heats up. A harsh op-ed in the New York 
Times, credited to an unnamed senior Administration offi- 
cial, and the latest book by journalist Bob Woodward both 
paint a picture of chaos inside the 
Trump orbit and a President in- 
creasingly isolated from his top 
aides. All the while, special coun- 
sel Robert Mueller’s investigators 
are stacking up guilty pleas and 
convictions. 

And while Trump’s imprima- 
tur was valuable to Republican 
candidates in the primaries, it is 
looking like less of an advantage 
in November. Party strategists la- 
ment that Trump’s biggest edge 
comes in places with low numbers 
of college-educated voters—and 
those places often are not the met- 


cial: “You can’t trust the President on anything.” Phim ropolitan areas where Trump likes to host free- 
The result: it’s no longer just the House thatcould = 4p nakota’s «Wheeling, train-of-thought rallies to rant against his 


tip into Democratic hands this November; polls in 
the states now suggest that the Senate is in play too. 

It shouldn’t be. On paper, the Senate contests 
this year heavily favor the GOP. For starters, Re- 
publicans are defending just nine seats, compared 
with the Democrats’ 24, plus an additional two for indepen- 
dents who caucus with them. And 10 seats held by Demo- 
crats seeking re-election are in states Trump won in 2016, 
half of them by double digits. 

But on the ground, things don’t look so good for the GOP. 
Of those 10 seats, Republicans are in striking distance of win- 
ning just two—and even those races are within the margin 
of error. At the same time, three of the nine Republican-held 
seats—in Nevada, Arizona and Tennessee—could be pickup 
opportunities for Democrats. And now Republicans in Wash- 
ington are sounding the alarm that a fourth, the one held by 


Kevin Cramer 
are relying on 
Trump to help 
drive turnout 


Attorney General, the Department of Justice and 
what he calls “the fake-news media.” He likes to 
mock predictions that a “blue wave” looms this No- 
vember, instead promising that a “red wave” of Re- 
publican victories is coming. GOP strategists worry 
that by doing so, Trump is depressing enthusiasm among Re- 
publicans who may believe the President is correct and their 
votes aren’t needed. 

Whatever the effect of Trump’s campaigning, there will 
be more of it, as the President plans to spend more time 
on the road, believing he can boost the fortunes of fellow 
Republicans. During the six weeks leading to Election Day, 
the White House has scheduled at least 40 days on the 
trail. Which means one way or another, Trump will likely 
be a deciding factor in who wins control of the Senate in 
November. Oo 
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Venezuelan President Nicolas Maduro attends a military ceremony in Caracas on Aug. 4 


THE BULLETIN 


Venezuela condemns U.S. over claims 
of a plot to overthrow Maduro 


VENEZUELA’S EMBATTLED AUTHORITAR- 
ian government lashed out at the U.S. for 
“unacceptable and unjustifiable” interfer- 
ence on Sept. 9, after the New York Times 
reported that Trump Administration offi- 
cials had met with Venezuelan military of- 
ficers to discuss overthrowing President 
Nicolas Maduro. Although the report said 
nothing was agreed to at the meetings, the 
Maduro regime could nevertheless be bol- 
stered by rumors of U.S. meddling. 


FIERY RHETORIC U.S.-Venezuela relations, 
never warm, worsened in 2013, when 
Maduro took over the late Hugo Chavez’s 
socialist experiment and steered the nation 
into an economic and humanitarian crisis. 
After years of escalating U.S. sanctions 

on Maduro’s officials and businesses, 
President Trump suggested in August 2017 
that a “military option” was on the table; 
Venezuelan rebels then allegedly reached 
out to U.S. officials to discuss the idea. 
Maduro has since cracked down on dissent, 
and dozens of military officers have been 
arrested. 


OLD FOES Many say the report benefits 
Maduro, who has long blamed his country’s 
troubles on a U.S.-led international con- 
spiracy reminiscent of the Cold War. In the 
1960s and ’70s, fearing the spread of com- 
munism to its southern neighbors, the U.S. 
helped to overthrow left-wing governments 
across Latin America, including in Venezu- 
ela. Washington often helped install violent 
right-wing dictatorships in their place. 


DOUBLING DOWN Venezuela is increas- 
ingly isolated, as 13 Latin American and 
Caribbean countries recalled their ambas- 
sadors after Maduro’s widely discredited 
re-election in May. But political-risk ana- 
lyst Diego Moya Ocampos says the military 
is unlikely to act “unless civilian protests 
reach a scale that can’t be contained, or 
there is a credible threat of the use of force 
from outside Venezuela.” With authori- 
ties using torture and arbitrary detention 
to stamp out opposition, and international 
pressure failing to dent Maduro’s resolve to 
stay in power, Venezuela’s dictatorship will 
prove hard to dislodge. —CIARA NUGENT 


Brazil far-right 
candidate 
stabbed 


Jair Bolsonaro, the 
far-right candidate 
in Brazil’s Oct. 7 
presidential elections, 


during a 
Sept. 6 campaign rally. 
Bolsonaro’s injuries 
mean he is unlikely 
to recover fully before 
the election. 


Former Trump 
aide given 14 
days in prison 


George Papadopoulos, 
a former Trump 
campaign adviser, 
was sentenced on 
Sept. 7 to 14 days in 

federal prison for 


He 
was the first Trump 
aide to be sentenced 
in the special-counsel 
investigation. 


Putin contests 
U.K. take on 
poisoning 


Russian President 
Vladimir Putin 
said Sept. 12 that 
two Russian men 


in the U.K. in March 
were civilians—not 
intelligence agents, 
as British authorities 
believe. The U.K. has 
accused Moscow, 
which denies 
involvement in the 
attack, of “obfuscation 
and lies.” 
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Dallas police 
officer shoots 
neighbor 


Dallas police officer 
Amber Guyger fatally 
shot Botham Shem 
Jean, a black man, 
inside his home on 
Sept. 6. She claimed 
she mistook the 
apartment for her own 
and has been charged 
with manslaughter. 
The case has raised 
questions about 
whether the officer, 
who is white, received 
preferential treatment. 
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Japan may lift 
commercial- 
whaling ban 


Japan has proposed an 
end to a 1986 ban on 
commercial whaling, 

saying the whale 
population is healthy 
enough for hunting 
to resume. Critics 
disagree. Japan kills 
333 whales a year in 
the name of scientific 
research, though much 
of the meat is sold for 
human consumption. 
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FEMA funds 
went to border 
crackdown 


The Trump 
Administration diverted 
nearly $10 million from 
the Federal Emergency 

Management Agency 
to U.S. Immigration 
and Customs 
Enforcement to help 
pay for detention and 
removal operations, 
Senator Jeff Merkley 
revealed on Sept. 11. 
Officials said the 
move would not affect 
disaster-relief funds. 


GOOD QUESTION 


Why does the U.S. 
oppose the International 
Criminal Court? 


ON SEPT. 10, U.S. NATIONAL SECURITY 
adviser John Bolton launched a broadside 
against the International Criminal Court 
(ICC), the body mandated by most of the 
international community to prosecute geno- 
cide, war crimes and crimes against human- 
ity. In a speech to the conservative Federalist 
Society, Bolton announced that Washington 
would “use any means necessary” to push 
back against the organization’s influence. 

The ICC was established in 2002 in 
response to human-rights abuses in countries 
such as Rwanda and the former Yugoslavia. 
Supported by 123 nations, it was intended to 
act as a “court of last resort,” to step in when 
nations’ legal systems fail. Since then it has 
succeeded in convicting several war crimi- 
nals, even as critics have slammed its slow 
bureaucracy and its toothlessness in prose- 
cuting crimes outside Africa. 

Bolton, however, has gone beyond those 
points. Apparently provoked by the court’s 
preparation to probe U.S. personnel for 
alleged torture of detainees in Afghanistan, 
he warned that Washington was ready to take 
steps, including banning judges of the “illegit- 
imate court” from the country and sanction- 
ing their funds in the U.S. financial system. 

In common with several countries, the 
U.S. sees the court as a challenge to its con- 
stitutional authority. The U.S. joined Israel, 


China and Saudi Arabia in refusing to ratify 
the ICC’s founding document in 2002, cit- 
ing its “unacceptable consequences for our 
national sovereignty.” A key person work- 
ing on that decision was Bolton, then an 
Under Secretary of State in the George W. 
Bush Administration. 

In the years that followed, he spearheaded 
the signing of approximately 100 bilateral 
deals to prevent countries around the world 
from handing Americans over to the ICC. 
None of those deals have ever been tested; 
no American has been indicted by the court. 
But murmurs of an investigation into war 
crimes in Afghanistan threatened to change 
that. Although the U.S. is not a member of 
the ICC, Afghanistan is. As a result, crimes 
committed on its territory can legally be 
brought to the court, no matter the nation- 
ality of the perpetrator. “What we saw from 
Mr. Bolton on Sept. 10 was a pre-emptive 
strike to intimidate the ICC,’ the director of 
the international justice program at Human 
Rights Watch, Richard Dicker, tells TIME. 

Washington’s resistance to the ICC is not 
new, but the threats coming from a senior 
Administration official are. That has support- 
ers of the ICC worried that the U.S. is send- 
ing the wrong message on war crimes—not 
to mention that the country’s refusal to coop- 
erate could hinder other investigations too. 
“The first casualty here,’ Dicker says, “is any 
prospect of the U.S. credibly asserting itself 
as a champion for justice.” 

But it seems Bolton has a different casu- 
alty in mind. “The ICC,” he said in his speech, 
“is already dead to us.” —BILLY PERRIGO 


RESTAURANTS 


When fast food invades 


Starbucks opened its first store in Italy on Sept. 7, but its upscale look couldn’t stop skepticism 
in the land of espresso. Here, other chains with rough international debuts. —Abigail Abrams 


MCDONALD’S 
Romans protested 
when the golden 
arches first appeared 
in the Piazza di 
Spagna in 1986, but 
by 2017, McDonald’s 
had opened over 560 
branches across 
Italy. The chain has 
stores on six of the 
seven continents. 


TACO BELL 

The Mexican-themed 

chain has many 
global locations but 
has repeatedly failed 

in Mexico. When it 

first tried to open in 
Mexico City in 1992, 
locals were confused 
by its food names; a 
2007 attempt didn’t 

work out either. 


CHICK-FIL-A 
When the fast-food 
company said in 
July that it planned 
to open its first 
franchisee-owned 
store outside the 
U.S., in Toronto, the 
news Sparked online 
backlash among 
critics of its ties to 
conservative causes. 
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Milestones 


DIED 

Pittsburgh rapper 
Mac Miller, at 26 
on Sept. 7. He 
connected with fans 
through lyrics about 
substance abuse 
and depression. 


REOPENED 

New York City’s 
Cortlandt Street 
subway station, 
which was destroyed 
in the Sept. 11, 
2001, attacks, on 
Sept. 8. It was one of 
the last parts of the 
World Trade Center 
to reopen. 


CONVENED 

A 2019 meeting of 
key bishops from 
around the world to 
discuss protecting 
children from sexual 
abuse, by Pope 
Francis, on Sept. 12. 


OVERTURNED 
India’s ban on 
sexual activity 
between same-sex 
couples, by the 
country’s Supreme 
Court, in a historic 
Sept. 6 ruling. 


HELD 

A military parade, 
by North Korea, 
to celebrate its 
founding 70 years 
ago. The parade, 
held Sept. 9, did 
not feature the 
long-range missiles 
at the center of 
negotiations over 
denuclearization. 


NAMED 

Leana Wen, an 

ER doctor and 
Baltimore’s health 
commissioner, as 
the next president of 
Planned Parenthood, 
on Sept. 12. 


ATTACKED 

The Iranian and U.S. 
consulates in Basra, 
lraq, by protesters, 
amid tightening U.S. 
sanctions on Iran. 
The U.S. has blamed 
Tehran for failing to 
prevent the violence. 


Reynolds in 1972, the year his career exploded: the performer 
was inseparable from the personality 


DIED 
Burt Reynolds 
Sexy-funny star 


IF YOU WENT TO THE MOVIES IN THE DECADE THAT FOLLOWED 
1972, you couldn’t avoid Burt Reynolds: his role in that year’s 


thriller Deliverance jump-started a seemingly unstoppable career. 


Reynolds, who died at age 82 on Sept. 6, was the affable 
anchor of action films and comedies—The Longest Yard (1974), 
Smokey and the Bandit (1977)—that weren't always taken 
seriously by critics. But he was marvelous in them, a charis- 
matic, low-key gentleman rogue. He riffed on that persona in 
TV talk-show appearances of the day; when he showed up on 
Johnny Carson’s show in a slightly absurd maroon suit with 
white piping, it was to let the audience know he knew just how 
ridiculous it was. 

But he looked amazing in anything and nothing: in 1972 he 
posed naked on a bearskin rug for Cosmopolitan, the drooping 
cigarette clenched between his teeth drawing more attention 
to his slow-burning smile than to anything else. Reynolds later 
expressed regrets about the centerfold, saying it may have hurt 
his acting career. He eventually did earn an Oscar nomination 
in 1998, for his role in Boogie Nights, but no accolade could have 
made Reynolds any more charming. He had a sense of humor 
about everything, most of all himself. A naked man with his ciga- 
rette at half-mast has nothing to hide. -STEPHANIE ZACHAREK 


ANNOUNCED 

Jack Ma’s move 
Online-shopping 
tycoon to retire 


IT’S A RAGS-TO-RICHES 
story that encapsulates a 
resurgent China. When Jack 
Ma started an online-trading 
company from his apartment 
in 1999, he’d been rejected 
from 30 jobs and was eking 
out a living as a teacher. 
Today Ma, 54, is China’s 
third richest man. The firm 
he founded, Alibaba, is worth 
over $400 billion. Its online- 
shopping platforms hawk 
everything from sneakers and 
laptops to pygmy hedgehogs, 
dispatching 55 million pack- 
ages a day, and subsidiaries 
have expanded to cloud ser- 
vices and mobile payments 
On Sept. 10, Ma revealed 
he would step down as Aliba- 
ba’s executive chairman next 
year. Daniel Zhang, 46, the 
firm’s current CEO, will then 
take charge. Zhang shares 
Ma’s gift for fusing com- 
merce with entertainment. 
He’s credited with turn- 
ing China’s Nov. 11 Singles 
Day into the world’s largest 
shopping event, clocking 
$25 billion in sales last year. 
Ma leaves a complicated 
legacy. Critics say he did 
little to remove fake goods 
from his platforms; he also 
failed to call out state repres- 
sion. But he now plans to 
dedicate his time to philan- 
thropy, meaning his tale may 
yet have a happy ending. 


—CHARLIE CAMPBELL 


TheBriet Nation 


The new battle over 
old child sex crimes 


By Haley Sweetland Edwards 


FRANK FINNEGAN WAS 7 YEARS OLD WHEN HE WAS FIRST 
molested by a local priest. As a child, he didn’t know how to 
prevent the repeated assaults, which went on for almost two 
years, or how to go about reporting the crime. So, like most 
child sex-abuse victims, he kept quiet. It wasn’t until he was 
in his late 40s, preparing to send his own children off into the 
world, that the memories of the trauma became impossible 
to ignore. “It’s like there was finally room in my brain,” says 
Finnegan, who now works as a truck driver. So he contacted a 
lawyer, braced himself and filed suit. 

But Finnegan was too late. In Pennsylvania, where he 
grew up and raised his own family, victims of child sex abuse 
have only until they turn 30 to bring a civil case. (They have 
until they turn 50 to pursue criminal charges, but that didn’t 
help Finnegan, whose abuser was long dead.) As a result, 
Finnegan’s case was thrown out—not on the merits, but be- 
cause of the time it took to come to terms with the trauma. 

There was no avenue to appeal. No one 


‘Thisis plain would be held accountable for what hap- 
and simple pened to Finnegan, now 57. “It’s not 
about doing right,” he says. “Why is this legal?” 

. It may not be, in some states, for 
the right hl , le 
thing, much longer. Many state lawmakers 

: have opened the door in recent years to 
MARK ROZZI, belated criminal prosecution, and now 


a Pennsylvania 
lawmaker whose bill 
creates a two-year 
look-back window 


several are moving to allow civil suits in 
decades-old cases. Fifteen states took up 
bills this year that would change statute- 
of-limitation laws, making it easier for 
victims of child sex abuse to seek justice. 
Two states—Michigan and Hawaii—passed such legislation. 

The movement to roll back time limits for child sex-abuse 
lawsuits has been fueled by recent headlines. The sexual abuse 
of young women by former USA Gymnastics doctor Larry 
Nassar, allegations of abuse by staff and teachers at top pri- 
vate schools, and the Pennsylvania grand-jury report that de- 
scribed a systemic cover-up of child sex abuse by the Catholic 
Church are all feeding the fury. From late August to early Sep- 
tember, state attorneys general in Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Mexico and New York demanded records from Catholic 
dioceses as part of new investigations into child sexual abuse. 

But the fact that the perpetrators often operate under the 
cover of large institutions means passing new legislation isn’t 
easy. Powerful constituencies—including the Catholic Church, 
the Boy Scouts of America and the insurance industry, among 
others—have all lined up to fight bills that could help the many 
victims of decades-old crimes find justice. 


CURRENT STATE LAWS governing child sex-abuse cases are 
all over the map. In Alabama, the age cutoff for victims to 
file a civil suit is 21. In New York, which has the second larg- 
est Catholic population in the U.S., it’s 23. Delaware has no 


STATES TAKE 
ACTION 


15 


Number of states 
that introduced 
statute-of-limitation 
bills in 2018 


a 


Number of state 
attorneys general 
demanding new 
documents from 
local Catholic 
dioceses 


20 


Maximum age for 
a victim of child 
sex abuse to 
bring a civil Suit in 
Pennsylvania 


age limit at all. Each of the bills before 
the 15 state legislatures this year is dif- 
ferent, too, according to Child USA, a 
research and advocacy group. In Michi- 
gan, lawmakers passed a narrow bill in 
May extending from 19 to 28 the age 
at which victims may file civil suits. 

In New York, lawmakers failed to pass 
a bill that would have extended the 
age at which victims could file crimi- 
nal charges to 28 and civil suits to 50. 
Governor Andrew Cuomo has vowed 
to push for the bill next term. Pennsyl- 
vania, which is nearing the end of its 
legislative session, is considering a bill 
that would give child victims until age 
50 to file civil suits. 

A key provision in both the New York 
and Pennsylvania bills, and the focus of 
much of the fight nationwide, is what’s 
known as the “look-back window.” 

It creates a short period of time, usu- 

ally one to three years, in which people 
like Finnegan who have aged out of the 
statute-of-limitation cutoffs can retroac- 
tively file suit. Over the past few years, an 
intense lobbying battle over these win- 
dows has erupted in state capitols. 
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Protesters gather outside 
the Apostolic Nunciature in 
Washington on Aug. 30 


The New York State Catholic Con- 
ference, which represents Catholic 
bishops in the state, spent $1.81 million 
from 2012 to the beginning of 2018 lob- 
bying the New York legislature, which 
is considering a bill with a one-year 
look-back window, according to an in- 
vestigation by the Buffalo News. The 
Catholic Conference in Pennsylvania 
spent $3 million from 2014 to June of 
this year, according to state records. 

In some states, including Georgia 
and Michigan, lobbyists have made the 
case that look-back windows are inher- 
ently unfair because victims’ memories 
become less reliable over time. In addi- 
tion, many of the clergy or scout leaders 
they’re accusing of abuse are long dead. 
The point of statute-of-limitation laws 
is to protect the accused from spurious 
claims made after memory or evidence 
may no longer be considered reliable. 


But there is evidence to suggest victims, 
like Finnegan, take decades to come to 
terms with their abuse. A 2014 study 
from Germany, which included 1,050 
subjects, found that men and women 
were 52 years old, on average, when 
they first reported child sex abuse. 
There’s no comparable U.S. study. 

Other opponents of look-back win- 
dows have made an overtly financial 
case, arguing that such provisions 
would result in nothing more than a 
payday for trial lawyers. In New York, 
Timothy Dolan, Cardinal and Arch- 
bishop of New York and the former 
president of the United States Confer- 
ence of Catholic Bishops, has suggested 
that measures allowing retroactive law- 
suits would crush the church with ex- 
pensive litigation. During a visit to the 
state capitol in March, Dolan described 
the look-back window as “toxic” and 
“strangling.” 

Church officials see Minnesota and 
Delaware, two states that have passed 
laws with look-back windows, as cau- 
tionary tales. Both states saw an uptick 
in lawsuits alleging child sex abuse, 
including hundreds against Catho- 
lic clergy, after the window opened— 
roughly 850 in Minnesota and more 
than 100 in Delaware. Dioceses in both 
states, facing the prospect of paying 
steep settlements to victims, claimed 
they had no choice but to file for bank- 
ruptcy. Victims’ lawyers argue that 
Catholic dioceses around the coun- 
try have filed for bankruptcy as a 
legal tool to shield church assets from 
settlements. 

Top lobbyists for the church and in- 
surance industry in Pennsylvania make 
another argument: look-back windows 
violate the state constitution. “It’s not 
constitutional to require us, as insur- 
ers, to cover risk that we didn’t know 
we'd have,” Sam Marshall, the CEO of 
the Insurance Federation of Pennsylva- 
nia, told TIME. Church attorney Matt 
Haverstick says the point should end 
the discussion: “You just can’t pass a 
law violating the constitution,” he said. 

None of the major groups opposing 
look-back windows has been as active 
as the Catholic Church. That may be 
because it is in a uniquely vulnerable 
position. The recent grand jury inves- 
tigation in Pennsylvania—along with 


similar investigations in the state in 
2005 and 2011—has revealed that the 
church keeps extensive, secret archives 
of all past allegations against clergy 
members. These documents can be 
subpoenaed in criminal and civil cases. 


PENNSYLVANIA MAY BECOME some- 
thing of a bellwether as it considers 
these questions this month. In 2016, 
the state house passed a bill with over- 
whelming support that expanded the 
statute of limitations for filing new 
cases until victims turned 50 and cre- 
ated a two-year look-back window. Ear- 
lier this year, the state senate responded 
with a different bill that extended the 
age at which victims can file civil suits 
but omitted the look-back window. 
Pennsylvania state representative 
Mark Rozzi, who sponsored the house 
version, says he won’t support a bill that 
doesn’t include a look-back window. 
“This is plain and simple about doing 
the right thing,” he said. But Rozzi, who 
has unsuccessfully pushed a version of 
his bill since 2013, knows well how dif- 
ficult the political fight will be. “When 
my bill passed the house last time, they 
hired 39 lobbyists to lobby 50 sena- 
tors,’ he says of the church. Amy Hill, 
a spokesperson for the Pennsylvania 
Catholic Conference, would not com- 
ment on its lobbying efforts. “We are 
devastated and outraged by the revela- 
tions of terrible sexual-abuse crimes 
committed in the Catholic Church,” she 
wrote in a statement to TIME. “The time 
to discuss legislation will come later.” 
Advocates for victims of child sex 
abuse say the time is now. Just as 41 
states eliminated at least some felonies 
from their statute-of-limitation laws for 
criminal allegations after a 2002 Boston 
Globe investigation revealed widespread 
church abuse, the current revelations 
are driving changes in civil cases too. 
Rozzi, who was raped by a priest when 
he was 13, says the state is at a tipping 
point. “People are fed up with the hy- 
pocrisy,’ he says. “Either you’re protect- 
ing your bank account or you’re protect- 
ing kids who got abused. It’s not a tough 
choice.” Finnegan is less upbeat. “It’s 
all about money. Where are the dollars 
coming from?” he asks. “The church 
with all their lobbyists and law firms? 
Or people like us?” O 
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Former President 
Jimmy Carter is still 
building his legacy, 
one home at atime 

By Molly Ball/Mishawaka, Ind. 


AT 93, JIMMY CARTER’S GAIT IS A LITTLE STIFF, 

his back a bit stooped. He doesn’t swing a hammer 
like he once did, preferring to work a table saw. But 
one week each year, the 39th President of the United 
States and his wife still travel somewhere in the 
world to build homes with their own hands for Hab- 
itat for Humanity, the global housing charity. And 
so, on a Thursday in late August, the Carters were on 
a job site in Mishawaka, Ind., wearing blue hard hats 
and measuring out lengths of wood for a new patio. 

Home is a powerful thing to Carter, the only 
modern President to return there after leaving 
the White House. The couple still lives in the two- 
bedroom ranch house in Plains, Ga., that they built 
in 1961, and their everyday lives bear little resem- 
blance to the jet-setting and buck-raking of his post- 
presidential peers. They still cook their own meals 
and attend their local Baptist church, where Carter 
teaches Sunday school. You'll never find Carter giv- 
ing a speech to an investment bank for hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 

It’s a bright, crisp morning in this suburb of 
South Bend, where a formerly vacant lot is being 
transformed into 23 vinyl-sided houses. The one the 
Carters are working on will soon belong to Cleora 
Taylor, a 36-year-old single mother of four, who'll 
pay it off with a no-interest mortgage. “We happen 
to be Christians, and this gives us a chance to put 
our religious beliefs into practical projects,’ Carter 
says in his soft country drawl. “That’s a very diffi- 
cult thing for wealthy people to do, like we are—to 
cross the great barrier between us and people who 
have never had a decent place to live.” 

Carter’s humility might seem a rebuke to those 
who put more stock in material success or public 
glory. But he insists he doesn’t judge people with 
different priorities. “We live the way we want to 
live,” he says. “That’s what we prefer.” What does 
annoy him is the worsening inequality he sees 
in America, which he blames on partisan gerry- 
mandering, voter suppression and the Supreme 
Court’s “stupid” 2010 campaign-finance decision, 
Citizens United. “That injected large amounts of 
money into the political system,” he says, and it “has 
made our country more of an oligarchy depending 
on wealth than it is ademocracy depending on indi- 
vidual citizens’ votes.” 

The Carters have been building for Habitat for 
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CARTER 
QUICK 
FACTS 


Nobel 
laureate 
Carter was 
awarded the 
Nobel Peace 
Prize in 2002 
for his post- 
presidential 
work for 
international 
peace. 


Polymath 
author 

The subjects 
of the former 
President’s 
32 books 
include 
memoirs, 
policy—and 
woodworking. 


Man of faith 
Carter, an 
evangelical 
Christian, gave 
this year’s 
commence- 
ment address 
at Liberty 
University. 


35 years now. He says they’Il keep doing it as long 
as they can. Carter beat cancer in 2015, and his wife 
Rosalynn, 91, has walked with a cane since she had 
surgery earlier this year. The building projects have 
taken them to 14 countries and 21 states, from Mis- 
sissippi to Manila and many points between. In 
2018, it seems particularly resonant that they’ve 
come to rural Indiana, in the middle of the Ameri- 
can heartland that’s been so scrutinized since Don- 
ald Trump’s election. They’re here as a personal 
favor to local architect LeRoy Troyer, 80, who’s been 
supervising their building work around the world 
for the past 33 years. The Carters call him “boss.” 
The former President’s focus on housing also fits 
the moment. Some experts believe soaring home 
prices could again trigger a market meltdown like 
the 2008 financial crisis, in which housing-price 
inflation played a prominent role. More than 38 mil- 
lion American households spend at least 30% of 
their income on housing, with nearly 19 million 
spending half or more, making it hard to afford 
other necessities; it’s both a cause and a conse- 
quence of inequality, condemning people to poverty 
and trapping them there. The situation may seem 
most acute in big cities, but it’s no less a problem 
in Middle America: poverty has doubled in Indi- 
ana since 2001, and in this Indiana county there are 
more than 14,000 households spending more than 
30% of their gross income on rent. 


ON THE JOB SITE, Carter wears a red bandanna 
around his neck and a silver horseshoe belt buckle 
with the initials J.c. Both Carters are known as task- 
masters, exacting and rigorous. “You want him 
on your build because he’s so damn smart,” says 
country-music star Garth Brooks, who, with his wife 
Trisha Yearwood, is on his 11th year building along- 
side the Carters. “You might’ve just roofed a house, 
but if he sees you take a two-second break, he'll say, 
‘Do you need something to do?’” says Yearwood. 
Carter’s rectitude and high-mindedness present 
a stark contrast to the current President, with his 
gilded penthouse and payoffs to alleged mistresses. 
Trump never fully divested from his billion- 
dollar business empire; Carter, when he became 
President, put his family peanut farm in Plains into 
a blind trust to prevent accusations of conflict of 
interest. But Carter downplays their differences as 
merely partisan. “I’m a Democrat, so I don’t agree 
with a lot of the policies that President Trump has 
espoused,” he says. “I pray that he’ll be a successful 
President. And I have confidence that President 
Trump, or any other President, they want to do the 
best they can. But quite often his interpretation of 
what’s best in a situation is not the same as mine.” 
The flags at the Habitat site are at half-staff in 
memory of recently deceased Senator John McCain, 
whom Carter describes as a personal hero. They 
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both graduated from the U.S. Naval Academy, 

12 years apart, and learned a strict code. “They have 
a standard there that the preeminent measurement 
of a person’s ethical and moral standards is whether 
or not they tell the truth,’ Carter says. As for 
whether Trump meets that standard, Carter says 
tersely: “I don’t think the current President has that 
extraordinary commitment to telling the truth that I 
just described.” 

The Carters take their lunch in the mess tent 
with everyone else. By the time they get there, only 
the vegan meals are left, so they each grab a veggie 
wrap and amble over to a blue-tarped table, where 
they sit with the other volunteers. Carter looks 
around at all these well-intentioned people giving 
their time and toil to others, and sees evidence 
we're not as divided as we sometimes seem. “I think 
Americans are inherently oriented toward equality 
and harmony,” he says. “We’ll change. I have great 
confidence in the future of my country.” 

And then Carter goes back to his table saw, 
Rosalynn working at a table next to him, painting 
finials for porch posts. “People ask me what I want 


JIMMY CARTER 


to be remembered for, and I generally say peace and 
human rights,” he says. “I think it’s a basic right of a 
human being to have a home that’s decent in which 
to raise children, and to have an adequate amount 
of health care and to have an adequate amount of 
education to take advantage of whatever talent God 
may have given them.” 

It’s a simple creed. But when put into practice 
with this level of dedication, it can seem like a 
radical one. Taylor, the future homeowner who’s 
put in hundreds of hours of “sweat equity” to 
earn her place here, looks at the former President 
with awe. Home, for her, will mean no more rent 
hikes, no more squeezing into her grandmother’s 
decrepit house and achance for her four children— 
including a daughter with severe autism—to have 
a stable foundation. “He’s heaven-sent,’ Taylor 
says of Carter. “It’s God working through him. He’s 
created something that’s going to go on forever. I 
truly believe that’s why he’s still around. And I’m 
going to have a front porch because of him.” Thanks 
to Jimmy Carter, one more person will know the 
meaning of home. O 
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Press under pressure 


Journalists attend a meeting in the TOLOnews 
newsroom in Kabul on Sept. 7, two days after two 
of their colleagues were killed while covering a 
bombing in the Afghan capital. Reporter Samim 
Faramarz and cameraman Ramiz Ahmadi had 
rushed to the scene of a suicide bombing at a 
gymnasium when a car bomb exploded nearby. 
The blasts killed some 22 people. Terrorists 
sometimes detonate bombs back to back to 
target those who rush to respond; nine other 
journalists in Kabul died in a similar follow-on 
attack in April. With at least a dozen killed 

in 2018, Afghanistan has been the world’s 
deadliest country for journalists this year. 


Photograph by Omar Sobhani—Reuters mis 


>For more of our best photography, visit 
time.com/lightbox 
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TheBriet Politics 


The world grows wary 
of the White House 


By James Stavridis 


THE CONTINUING MELTDOWN IN WASH- 
ington, D.C., has profound and challeng- 
ing domestic implications. But far more 
dangerously, the obvious chaos through- 
out the Executive branch—emanating 
from the President himself—is weakening 
our allies’ faith in America’s ability to lead. 

The thinking of the President, recently immortalized as 
“crazytown’” in a quote ascribed to White House chief of staff 
John Kelly in Bob Woodward’s meticulously researched book, 
Fear, is at present a mystery to the world at large. The book’s 
release and the near simultaneous appearance of an anony- 
mous op-ed by a “senior official in the Trump Administration” 
in the New York Times, which described a serious “resistance” 
in the Administration, have perplexed our allies, partners and 
friends—and emboldened our opponents. Disparaging com- 
ments about the President attributed to Secretary of Defense 
James Mattis and Kelly are stunning—and despite their deni- 
als, the comments appear well-sourced and of a kind with those 
attributed to former Secretary of State Rex Tillerson. 

All of this creates the impression abroad of an Execu- 
tive branch in near free fall. One observer with deep diplo- 
matic and intelligence experience in Washington said to me 
recently, “I’ve heard of rats departing a sinking ship, but I’ve 
never seen them drilling holes themselves in the hull.” Over 
several trips to Asia in the past four months, I was repeatedly 
asked if our President would serve his entire term and often— 
with an embarrassed half-smile—if he was “stable.” 

In all of the years I have spent as a senior policymaker, and 
more recently as the dean of a widely known graduate school 
of international relations, I have never seen our prestige as 
a nation at such a nadir. It will take all the best efforts of the 
President’s international team, as well as the rest of us in con- 
tact with global interlocutors, to provide reassurance and ask 
for patience to our network of allies, partners and friends— 
and to prevent irreversible damage. 


AT THE CENTER of the concern, of course, is President Don- 
ald Trump. In nearly two years as the “leader of the free 
world,” an increasingly ironic phrase, Trump has managed to 
personally alienate virtually every key U.S. ally. He has been 
dismissive and disdainful of important NATO leaders. In the 
Pacific, U.S. policy has been uneven, beginning with the mis- 
taken withdrawal from the Trans-Pacific Partnership, which 
would have constructed the largest free-trade zone in his- 
tory and excluded our key competitor, China. The Middle 
East has been a relative bright spot for the Administration, 
which is popular in both Israel and Saudi Arabia (and in the 
Gulf broadly) for its tough stance on Iran. But even here, 
partners are beginning to worry about the President’s do- 
mestic woes and longevity. 

This makes the November midterms a critical met- 


In all of 
the years 
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spent as 
a senior 
policy- 
maker, 
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President 
Trump 
departs the 
White House 
on Aug. 31 


ric for foreign observers. A big rever- 
sal in the House of Representatives 

will further undermine the President’s 
credibility abroad and may magnify 

the Watergate-like parallels. Foreign 
leaders will be even less likely to be- 
lieve the Administration has the lon- 
gevity and credibility to lead global 
policy initiatives—from Syria to Iran to 
North Korea. While some international 
leaders would view the House’s flipping 
as “democracy working,” on balance 
they would see it as a storm warning of 
more chaotic behavior ahead. More rev- 
elations are likely, as more aides depart 
and seek to salvage their reputations by 
heaping opprobrium on the President 
and those remaining behind. This unvir- 
tuous cycle will damage America’s repu- 
tation further in the eyes of the world. 

Senior officials must do all they can 
to convince our allies—and opponents— 
that the U.S. is steady and capable. This 
will require much personal contact with 
counterparts at every level, from the 
Vice President through the Cabinet— 
including senior generals, who should 
execute exercises that emphasize inter- 
operability and solidarity. 

The message should be that, despite 
the tweets and roiling waters of “crazy- 
town,” U.S. policy actions have remained 
relatively consistent. We are still attack- 
ing the Islamic State aggressively, con- 
fronting China in the South China Sea, 
supporting Taiwan and South Korea in 
Asia, working closely with Colombia as 
their peace process unfolds, and deploy- 
ing troops to the Arabian Gulf in sup- 
port of Saudi Arabia and the Gulf states, 
among further examples. Directing skep- 
tics back to the National Security Strat- 
egy from 2017, a fairly clear and indeed 
traditional statement of U.S. policy, will 
be helpful. 

But in the end, such damage con- 
trol can only help to a point. The top 
government leaders below the Presi- 
dent know what needs to be done to 

keep the country safe. The question 

is whether Trump will allow them to 
bring order, at least in foreign policy, to 
the chaos coming from the Oval Office. 


Admiral Stavridis (ret.) was the 16th 

Supreme Allied Commander at NATO 

and is an operating executive at the 
Carlyle Group 
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TheView 


SOCIETY 


SAFETY, NOT 
NUMBERS 


It took 12 women to push one 
man from his perch. Leslie 
Moonves, the chairman and 
CEO of CBS, departed the 
company after a total of a dozen 
sexual-harassment and assault 
allegations were leveled against 
nim—six over amonth ago, then 
six more on Sept. 9 after weeks 
of discussions but little action on 
ousting one of TV's titans.> 


INSIDE 


TheView Opener 


This is how these cases seem to go: One 
person speaks out, or maybe two or three 
talk to a reporter. Only after the initial ac- 
cusations are made public do the floodgates 
open. This cascading effect—that it’s tough 
to get anyone to speak out first, but it appears 
almost inevitable that more voices will then 
follow—illuminates some of the remaining 
challenges of combatting sexual harassment 
across our culture. 

We now seem to expect that a harasser 
will have a long list of victims, regardless of 
whether he (or she) is famous. But there are 
consequences to that assumption. It inevi- 
tably makes it harder for a single accuser to 
have her claims heard. When part of vali- 
dating a claim is seeing who else has had a 
similar experience, a dearth of other voices 
becomes a strike against the veracity of the 
accuser’s story—regardless of fairness. 

This, in turn, perpetuates harassment. 
When multiple accusations becomes the 
standard, a harasser has more leeway to 
harass—in some of the highest-profile 
#MeToo cases, that meant years or even 
decades of abuse. Had a single substanti- 
ated story been enough to level serious 
consequences, less havoc would have been 
wreaked on women’s lives and livelihoods. 
There is, after all, always a first victim. 


WORKPLACES ARE INCREASINGLY mandat- 
ing sexual-harassment training and publish- 
ing clearer reporting guidelines. Several states 
and municipalities are moving to formalize 
new requirements. The most expansive may 
be in New York State, where employers will 
soon have to inform workers of how they can 
report harassment. By next month, employers 
will need to have a policy on the books and 
annually train all employees in preven- 
tion. Already, the state has barred em- 
ployers from mandating that sexual- 
harassment claims be resolved in 
arbitration, among further reforms. 

These efforts are commendable (if a 
headache for employers). But as the 
requirements develop, we risk 
setting our false assump- 
tions in stone. 

Another example: 
contrary to past think- 
ing, sexual harassment 
is more about power 
than desire. Anda 
man doesn’t have to be 
Les Moonves or Har- 
vey Weinstein ora 


reality-TV star/realty magnate to have power 
over others. He could be the manager of a 
store, the owner of a restaurant, a partner at 
a law firm, a fellow worker who feels that by 
virtue of his gender, race, education or mar- 
ginal seniority he has authority over those 
around him. As they build their new struc- 
tures, then, companies must create paths to 
reporting that don’t presume the accuser and 
the accused are on equal standing. 

But changing a place’s culture is, frankly, 
hard to legislate and often ephemeral. So 
companies must scout for what they’ve over- 
looked in the past. Are there significant num- 
bers of women in senior roles? Are there peo- 
ple who may not be harassers but who bully 
subordinates? People whose behavior is writ- 
ten off as “Bob just being Bob”? 

It is not enough to assume that progress 
will win out, even after change takes place. 
Yes, we’re in a moment when women (and 
many men) are collectively appalled at how 
high assailants were allowed to rise. And fem- 
inist shifts have let us more clearly see harass- 
ment in that context—and not as a personal 
quirk (“that’s just how Harvey is’) or a natu- 
ral outcome (“that’s just how men are’). Yet 
well into the #MeToo era, some of the CBS 
board reportedly knew that a woman had 
gone to the police to file a criminal sexual- 
assault complaint against Moonves, and they 
still didn’t take public action until an article 
in the New Yorker embarrassed them into it. 
(Moonves has denied the allegations.) If this 
is how a moneyed, PR-conscious company 
behaves, imagine how negligently others act. 

This is why multiple accusations cannot 
be a standard in the new world we build. One 
report of harassment should have spurred 

CBS into action. It’s critical that, be it 
at a big company against a famous 
man or in a small workplace 

against a middle manager, a 

single accusation isn’t treated 

as evidence of an inadequate 

claim but rather as one of many 
opportunities to curtail ha- 
rassment as it begins. 


Filipovic is a lawyer 

and the author of The 
H-Spot: The Feminist 
Pursuit of Happiness 


< Moonves had led CBS 
Corp. for 15 years before 
stepping down 
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When 
tolerance is 
intolerant 


“We are quick to 
demand tolerance 
but loath to extend 
it to others,” writes 

Senator Orrin Hatch. 
He argues people 
should recommit 

to pluralism, which 
“recognizes that there 
is not just one way 
to achieve the good 
life but multiple— 
and it does its best 
to accommodate 
for each.” 


The costs 
of paranoia 


Psychologist Michele 
Gelfand, author of 
the new book Rule 

Makers, Rule Breakers, 
writes that societies 
have historically 
responded to threats 
by sacrificing liberty 
for social cohesion. 
The trouble today, 

Gelfand says, is that 

America is doing the 
same in response 
to manufactured or 

exaggerated concerns. 
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After being 
banished 


“I’m nota criminal or 
a radical,” writes NBA 
player Enes Kanter, 
who says he was 
barred by the Turkish 
government from going 
to his home nation 
after he denounced its 
President—which he 
will keep doing. “I need 
to speak out, or my 
country will suffer 
in silence.” 
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THE RISK REPORT 


China may meet Russia for war games, 
but that doesn’t make them allies 


By Ian Bremmer 


ON SEPT. 11, AN 
estimated 300,000 
Russian soldiers— 
one-third of the coun- 
try’s armed forces— 
began joint military 
exercises with Chi- 
nese forces in eastern Siberia. Called 
Vostok-18, Russia’s war games with China 
have been labeled a rehearsal for a “large- 
scale conflict” by NATO and will put the 
Pentagon on edge. Should Americans and 
Europeans fear that Russia and China are 
moving closer together? 

To be fair, this is less a joint 
exercise than a massive Rus- 


amounts of these commodities. At a mo- 
ment when the U.S. has slapped Russia 
with sanctions and China with tariffs, the 
Vostok exercises signal to Washington 
that the harder these two countries are 
pushed, the more they are incentivized to 
work together. 

Yet Russia and China remain incom- 
patible partners, and over time they’re 
more likely to compete than cooperate. 
First, each country wants to establish 
pre-eminence in Central Asia. China has 
invested heavily in infrastructure, trans- 
port and energy in former Soviet repub- 
lics like Kazakhstan, Uzbeki- 
stan and Turkmenistan via its 


While China 
sian drill with Chinese partici- . onze Belt and Road Initiative, and 
is willing to ; 
pation. Vostok-18 reportedly I I Russia doesn’t have the eco- 
features 1,000 aircraft and p ay a rote nomic clout to compete. As a 
36,000 tanks, but only 3,200 ina show result, China dominates a re- 
of the troops and 900 of the of force led gion that Russia considers its 
tanks are from China. And by Russia, security underbelly. 
Mongolia and Turkey were its future And while China wants to 
also invited to take part. Even depends buy the energy Russia sells, it 
so, this will be the first time more on good _4as many more willing sup- 
the People’s Liberation Army : pliers than Russia has buyers. 
relations 

has taken part in the quadren- ° That means China can drive a 

eee! with the U.S. : 
nial Russian military exercise, and E.U hard bargain on price that lim- 


which this year is the larg- 
est since before the fall of the 
Berlin Wall. 

Russia and China share more than 
just a 2,600-mile border. The most obvi- 
ous commonality is a desire to prevent 
Washington from curbing both countries 
growing influence within their respective 
neighborhoods and beyond. Their domi- 
nance of the Shanghai Cooperation Orga- 
nization, a Central Asian security forum 
made up of eight member states, helps 
them push back against the U.S. presence 
in Asia. But the Vostok exercises bring 
them shoulder to shoulder for an impres- 
sive show of strength. Pooling their mili- 
tary might reinforce the message that 
Washington’s criticism of their behavior 
inside and outside their own borders is 
unwelcome. 

Russia and China also have a natural 
commercial partnership in energy. Russia 
is among the world’s leading exporters of 
oil and natural gas. China consumes vast 
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its the volumes Russia is will- 
ing to offer. This imbalance 
means their foreign policy interests often 
diverge. When, for example, tensions rise 
between Iran and the U.S., China would 
benefit from an outcome that keeps en- 
ergy prices low. Russia would prefer a 
scenario where they rise. 

There’s a limit, too, to China’s de- 
sire to embrace Russia. China’s future 
security and prosperity depend more 
on the strength of its economy than its 
military—and Russia is only its 11th larg- 
est foreign trade partner, behind Japan, 
Germany and even the Netherlands. The 
Chinese-Russian commercial relationship 
is the main factor limiting Russia’s impor- 
tance to China, even at atime when U.S. 
tariffs have set Chinese teeth on edge. 

So while China is willing to play a fea- 
tured role in a Russian-choreographed 
show of force, its future depends more on 
good relations with the U.S. and E.U. than 
with Russia. That hasn’t changed. Oo 


QUICK TALK 


Anand 
Giridharadas 


The author of the new 

book Winners Take All: The 
Elite Charade of Changing 
the World discusses the 
problems with philanthropy. 


What is the central 
argument of your book? 
That we live in a time of 
extraordinary generosity by 
the winners, but also a time 
in which those winners use 
generosity to protect the 
system that continues to 
Cause many of our biggest 
problems and shut most 
Americans out. 


How do those winners 
think? | found there was 

a spectrum. On one end, 
people you run into in 
finance in New York are 
aware, privately over a 
whiskey, that a lot of what 
they do is incompatible 
with an economy that 
works for most people. On 
the other end, typified by 
Silicon Valley, people are 
committed genuinely to 
changing the world but wish 
they would be left alone— 
and end up being blind to 
the fact that they are the 
new barons of America. 


How do we fix our 
problems, like inequality? 
The solutions are not a big 
mystery for taxation, health, 
education, work. You can 
look to other countries. But 
I’m not sure rich people can 
be persuaded to change the 
system, even though there 
is a sizable minority of the 
winners who understand 
that they live ina system 
that’s not defensible. 

It is we the people who 
need to take [the act of] 
change back from these 
pretenders. —Joey Lautrup 
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Salvini, 
photographed 
in January, has 
taken pages 
from Donald 
Trump’s 
populist 
playbook 
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The Most 
Feared 
Man in 
Kurope 


MATTEO SALVINI, ITALY’S HARD-LINE INTERIOR MINISTER, 
WANTS TO REMAKE THE E.U. FOR NATIONALISTS 


BY VIVIENNE WALT/ROME 


AS EVENING FELL ON THE TOWN OF ALZANO LOM- 
bardo in northern Italy one Sunday in early Sep- 
tember, about 2,000 people crowded into a mar- 
quee tent. Anticipation grew as the announcer 
blared through a loudspeaker over the music, “Il 
capitano sta arrivando!”—The captain is coming! 

Il capitano was Italy’s Matteo Salvini—the far- 
right Interior Minister whose rocketing rise over 
just six months has jolted Europe’s establishment 
and threatens to finally upturn a political system 
that has reeled under a populist surge for the past 
three years. When Salvini finally burst onto the 
stage after dark in jeans and his trademark green 
sneakers, the crowd was spellbound. For nearly 
two hours, a beer in one hand, he told the audi- 
ence he would seize back control of their lives from 
the European Union’s faceless bureaucrats. “Ital- 
ians first!” he shouted, to loud cheers. 

If Salvini has his way, his campaign to reshape 
Europe might have only just begun. In a rare, far- 


ranging interview with TIME in Rome on Sept. 4, 
Salvini laid out a plan that would not just shake 
the E.U. to its foundations but also might remake 
it from the inside out. “Changing Europe is a big 
goal,” he says. “But I think it is at our fingertips.” 
The Italian election in March delivered a hum- 
bling defeat to the country’s traditional parties and 
put Salvini in the position of kingmaker—he chose 
to ally his far-right party, the League, with the first- 
place finisher, anti-establishment Five Star Move- 
ment. The populist coalition represents a new era 
in this country’s famously fractious politics. Salvini 
grabbed the powerful job of Interior Minister, and 
is now responsible for Italy’s policing, national se- 
curity and immigration policies. He is not Italy’s 
head of government—that job is held by the Five 
Star Movement’s Giuseppe Conte—but he doesn’t 
need to be. The parade of foreign dignitaries lin- 
ing up to meet Salvini leaves little doubt about who 
calls the shots. Salvini is now seen as the closest 
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thing Italy has to a chief executive. 

The right-wing leader’s ambitions ex- 
tend far beyond his country, however— 
and that’s what is sending jitters through 
Europe. Many see him as the leader most 
capable of piecing together a large group 
of populist, nationalist parties in Europe, 
one that crosses national boundaries in 
the name of nationalism. On Sept. 7, for- 
mer White House chief strategist and 
proto-nationalist godfather Stephen Ban- 
non met Salvini in Rome to discuss cre- 
ating a hard-line coalition across Europe 
for crucial E.U. elections next May, capa- 
ble of crushing the neoliberal and centrist 
parties that have led Brussels for decades. 

Bannon told TIME by phone on 
Sept. 8, after meeting Salvini in Rome, 
that his new Brussels-based organiza- 
tion, called “The Movement,’ aims to 
capture enough seats for right-wing pop- 
ulists in the European Parliament in next 
year’s elections to allow them—at the very 
least—to block any further efforts at E.U. 
integration; he calls it “command by ne- 
gation.” To Salvini, it’s more elemental. 
“We are working to re-establish the Eu- 
ropean spirit that has been betrayed by 
those who govern this union,” he says. 
Slipping into the first-person pronoun, 
he adds: “It is clear I have to change the 
European dynamics.” 

The populist wave in Europe has 
been building steadily over the past sev- 
eral years. Some believed it had crested 
with Britain’s vote to leave the E.U. in 
June 2016, especially after the globalist, 
pro-E.U. Emmanuel Macron defeated far- 
right leader Marine Le Pen last year to be- 
come President of France. But Europe’s 
right-wing nationalists have not vanished 
into obscurity. In Hungary, Denmark, Po- 
land and more, they have quietly slipped 
into parliaments or won significant num- 
bers of votes. In Germany, the far-right 
Alternative for Germany (AfD) became 
the official opposition party. Austria’s 
Freedom Party is now part of a coalition 
government. Even one of Europe’s most 
liberal countries, Sweden, isn’t immune— 
the far-right Sweden Democrats won a 
record 17.6% of votes on Sept. 9. In each 
case, the message is the same: stronger 
borders, drastically fewer migrants and a 
desire to take back control from the elites. 

These politicians are not—for now— 
advocating following the U.K. out of the 
E.U’s door. In fact, for Europe’s leaders, 


they are arguing for something perhaps 
more hazardous to integrated Europe— 
a radical ideological remake, including 
reining in open markets and open bor- 
ders, and snatching back control from 
Brussels over key decisions like public 
spending. If they succeed, they will re- 
make a continent. Few voices are louder 
in the movement than that of Matteo 
Salvini. “I choose to change things from 
within,” Salvini says. “That is more dif- 
ficult and longer and more complicated. 
But it is amore concrete solution.” 


TWO DAYS AFTER his packed Alzano 
Lombardo rally, Salvini sinks into an arm- 
chair in his office inside the ornate Vimi- 
nale Palace, which houses the Interior 
Ministry buildings in Rome. Tall, with a 
round face and scraggly beard, his boyish 
looks make him seem younger than his 45 
years. He wears a red rubber wristband 
for his beloved AC Milan soccer team. But 
the green sneakers and beer are gone, re- 
placed with the dark suit and crisp shirt 
of a politician in command. 

When Salvini took over the party, 
then titled the Northern League, in 
2013, it was virtually extinct and mired 
in financial corruption. Its popularity 
was confined to only a tiny minority of 
northern pro-autonomy supporters. As 
Europe began dealing with an unprece- 
dented influx of migrants from the Mid- 
dle East and Africa, Salvini sensed an 
opportunity, broadening the League’s 
message to encompass a trenchant na- 
tionalism (and in the process dropping 
the Northern from its name). He seized 
on Italians’ frustrations over their debt- 
laden economy, sluggish growth and a 
more than one-third youth unemploy- 
ment rate, and minted a new slogan with 
Trumpian echoes: “Italians first.” 

His message was impeccably timed. 
Years of government ineptitude had left 
both the mainstream right-wing, under 
Silvio Berlusconi, and the center-left, 
under Matteo Renzi, struggling for cred- 
ibility. The rebels stormed into the vac- 
uum. Although the bigger Five Star Move- 
ment finished first in elections in March, 
the League captured an unprecedented 
17.4% share of the vote. In the six months 
since, polls suggest the party’s support has 
grown to almost a third of the electorate. 

The driving force behind the League’s 
explosive growth has been immigration, 
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Salvini after a Sept. 4 summit on 
Libya, often the last stop in Africa for 
migrants hoping to reach Italy 


still a hot-button issue in Europe after the 
collapse of Syria precipitated the biggest 
exodus since WW II. Ahead of the March 
election, Salvini put it at the center of his 
campaign. He made the wildly impracti- 
cable promise to deport 500,000 undoc- 
umented immigrants from Italy—roughly 
the total that have landed on Italian shores 
since 2015. The message for migrants lin- 
ing up on the other side of the Mediterra- 
nean, Salvini said, was la pacchia é finita 
(“the party’s over”). That resonated with 
many Italians in the wake of the crisis. 
“We don’t have jobs for Italians, so it is 
difficult to give jobs to these people,” says 
Simona Pergrefh, a League senator from 
Bergamo, who then makes clear her racial 
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objection: “Not to mention, they want to 
impose their religion,” she says. 

As is often the case with migration, 
the perception doesn’t reflect the real- 
ity. The flow of migrants across the Med- 
iterranean has ebbed significantly since 
the peak of the crisis; from 1 million in 
2015 to just 89,000 so far this year. A lit- 
tle over 18,000 arrived by sea to Italy, an 
80% drop since the same period in 2017. 
In that context, experts say Salvini’s ob- 
sessional focus on migration doesn’t make 
a lot of sense. “He is a one-trick pony,” 
says Daniel Gros, director of the Centre 
for European Policy Studies in Brussels. 
“Yet the hysteria has increased.” 

As Italy’s Interior Minister, Salvini 
now wants to suspend asylum procedures 
completely until the E.U. agrees on fair 
distribution of refugees, an issue that has 
deadlocked leaders in Brussels for years. 


He has incensed E.U. leaders by blocking 
NGO rescue boats from Italian ports—in 
August, he blocked a German-registered 
charity boat, the Aquarius, from disem- 
barking 629 migrants it had rescued at 
sea; the vessel finally rerouted to Spain. 
Macron called Salvini’s action “nauseat- 
ing.” Weeks later, Salvini refused to allow 
144 migrants, mostly Africans, to disem- 
bark from an Italian coast-guard vessel in 
the Sicilian port of Catania. Only after a 
few days of furor did he allow women and 
children to leave the boat. 

Salvini welcomes the outrage. Under 
E.U. law, migrants are obliged to settle in 
the first E.U. country in which they land. 
Salvini says that is particularly unfair for 
Italy, the closest point in Europe to the 
migrant-smuggling centers in strife-riven 
Libya. He says he regards the blockade as 
a major success, even though it violated 


international maritime law, as well as 
migration conventions to which Italy is 
a signatory. “If it happens again, we will 
behave in exactly the same way,” he says. 


EUROPE’S BATTLE LINES are now sharply 
drawn: Macron and Germany’s Angela 
Merkel on one side; Salvini and his al- 
lies on the other. In early September, the 
Italian hosted Hungary’s far-right Prime 
Minister Viktor Orban in his hometown 
of Milan. There, Orban called Salvini his 
“comrade in destiny,’ in which the two 
would command one of the “two camps 
in Europe” —their anti-immigration side, 
and the liberal, global-minded one, led by 
their nemesis Macron. The French Presi- 
dent returned fire: “If they want to see me 
as their main opponent,” he said, “they 
are right to do so.” 

Few would argue that the E.U’s im- 
migration policies are working as they 
should. But there are strong raw racial 
overtones in Salvini’s promise to wall 
off Italy from migrants—the majority of 
whom are now from Africa. “History will 
entrust us with the role of saving Euro- 
pean values,” he tells TIME, listing among 
those values, “the Judeo-Christian roots, 
the right to work, the right to life.” He 
also links migrants to crime—a charge 
his detractors say is a racist lie. Again, he 
brushes off the criticism. “If I can reduce 
the number of these crimes, and the pres- 
ence of illegal immigrants, they can call 
me racist all they want.” 

If all this sounds familiar, it is probably 
because Salvini has drawn some crucial 
inspiration from another disruptive West- 
ern leader: President Donald Trump. In 
2016, Salvini flew to Philadelphia to see 
Trump during the presidential campaign, 
gushing over the candidate and snapping 
a photo with him. Salvini tells TIME that 
both before and after the March elections, 
he met Bannon to discuss his options. 
The former White House policy adviser, 
now apparently out of favor with Trump, 
urged Salvini to form a coalition with the 
Five Star Movement to show that popu- 
lism was “the new organizing principle” 
in Europe. 

That new “organizing principle” 
could, if it came to pass, result in changes 
that might sound familiar in the age of 
Trump. Salvini, for example, favors drop- 
ping Russian sanctions, which the E.U. 
imposed after President Vladimir Putin 
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annexed Crimea in 2014. Salvini signed 
a “co-operation agreement” with Putin’s 
United Russia Party before the March 
elections. “I only have an idea of having 
a good partnership between Russia and 
Europe,” Salvini says, echoing the U.S. 
President’s oft-repeated statement that 
better U.S.-Russia relations would be a 
“sood thing.” He finds the allegations of 
Russian interference in elections in the 
U.S. and Europe “ridiculous,” he adds. 
“Like Trump, I would say that fake news 
is distributed 24 hours a day.” 

Also like Trump, Salvini often by- 
passes major media in favor of social 
media—although Facebook, and not 
Twitter, is his preferred means of commu- 
nication. During the controversy over the 
migrant boats Salvini eschewed talking to 
the press, and instead posted a tough anti- 
immigration message on Facebook to his 
3 million followers. It reached a total of 
8 million people, he says. “That is far big- 
ger than traditional media.” 

But there are some events Salvini 
cannot control. On the day TIME met 
him in his office in Rome, the large- 
screen TV screens behind him splashed 
the headline CHAOS IN LIBYA, as rival 
factions battled in the country’s capi- 
tal, Tripoli. With Italy as Libya’s clos- 
est neighbor and economic partner, Sal- 
vini darted anxious looks at the screen, 
concerned that the fighting would send 
thousands more across the sea to Italy’s 
coast. When I ask Salvini if it had been 
a mistake for NATO to order bomb- 
ing strikes against slain Libyan dictator 
Muammar Gaddafi in 2011, he exclaims, 
“Certamenti si!... Exporting this West- 
ern model of democracy in countries 
that don’t want it or are not ready cre- 
ates disasters,” he says. At one point, an 
aide shows Salvini a report blaming him 
for Libya’s upheaval because he has shut 
Italy’s doors to migrants. Salvini shakes 
his head. “What the f-ck do I have to do 
with the chaos in Libya?” he mutters. 


IN TRUTH, not a whole lot. But the chaos 
in Libya and Syria, and the deep poverty 
elsewhere in the Middle East and Africa, 
has in many ways been the making of 
Salvini. It has propelled him and other 
like-minded nationalists into positions 
of authority across Europe. Now, they 
have set their sights on something po- 
tentially far more radical than even the 
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aw 
Supporters of the then Northern 
League rally against an immigrant 
“invasion” in Milan in October 2014 


Brexiteers have managed: the remaking 
of the E.U. from within, drastically chang- 
ing it after decades. Closing the borders to 
migrants is just the start. Far-right leaders 
like Salvini chafe against other dictates 
from Brussels, like central financial regu- 
lations, and a 3% public-deficit limit. “We 
have had three hours of meetings on the 
Italian economy,” he says, referring to a 
cabinet meeting immediately before the 
interview, “always with the shadow of 
Brussels in the background, the European 
constraints, the European rules, the Eu- 
ropean numbers.” 

Elections next year for the E.U. par- 
liament, which decides the direction 
of the political and social bloc, will 
test whether Salvini, Orban and other 
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nationalists can build a coalition to 
rival the Merkel-Macron axis. The lat- 
ter shows signs of fracturing; the Ger- 
man Chancellor is already being forced 
to make concessions to right-wing co- 
alition partners. What was a battle for 
votes looks like a tie. Now, the battle of 
ideas has begun—and those who shout 
the loudest may be in the best position 
to win. “History goes in cycles,’ Salvini 
says. “This is more than a confrontation 
between right and left. It is the confron- 
tation between the elite and the people.” 

Outside the Alzano Lombardo rally 
on Sept. 2, Salvini’s supporters were 
all ears. “All our problems began with 
the E.U.,” says Francesca Bertocchi, 55, 
a furniture sales rep, as she sat waiting 
for Salvini to arrive. “He is the only 
one who says things that give us hope 
for the future.’ —With reporting by 
BRIAN BENNETT/WASHINGTON and 
ALESSANDRO RICCI/ROME Oo 
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Woodford County 

High School, Versailles, Ky. 

“Il make $55,000, and I’ve had to take a 
sick day because | didn’t have gas to get to 
school. | wish people understood exactly 
what it takes to make a classroom work.” 


PHOTOGRAPH BY MADDIE MCGARVEY FOR TIME 
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High demands. Low pay. 
_ Anda long fight ahead 
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ope Brown can make $60 donating plasma from 

her blood cells twice in one week, and a little more 

if she sells some of her clothes at a consignment 

store. It’s usually just enough to cover an electric 

bill or a car payment. This financial juggling is nowa 
part of her everyday life—something she never expected 
almost two decades ago when she earned a master’s 
degree in secondary education and became a high school 
history teacher. Brown often works from 5 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
at her school in Versailles, Ky., then goes to a second job 
manning the metal detectors and wrangling rowdy guests 
at Lexington’s Rupp Arena. With her husband, she also 
runs ahistorical tour company for extra money. 


“T truly love teaching,” says the 52-year- 
old. “But we are not paid for the work that 
we do.” 

That has become the rallying cry of 
many of America’s public-school teachers, 
who have staged walkouts and marches 
on six state capitols this year. From Ari- 
zona to Oklahoma, in states blue, red and 
purple, teachers have risen up to demand 
increases in salaries, benefits and funding 
for public education. Their outrage has 
struck a chord, reviving a national debate 
over the role and value of teachers and the 
future of public education. 

For many teachers, this year’s up- 
rising is decades in the making. The 
country’s roughly 3.2 million full-time 
public-school teachers (kindergar- 
ten through high school) are experi- 
encing some of the worst wage stagna- 
tion of any profession, earning less on 
average, in inflation-adjusted dollars, 
than they did in 1990, according to De- 
partment of Education (DOE) data. 

Meanwhile, the pay gap between 
teachers and other comparably educated 
professionals is now the largest on record. 
In 1994, public-school teachers in the 
U.S. earned 1.8% less per week than 
comparable workers, according to the 
Economic Policy Institute (EPI), a left- 


Arizona, teachers’ average inflation- 
adjusted annual wages are down $5,000. 

The decline in education funding 
is not limited to salaries. Twenty-nine 
states were still spending less per student 
in 2015, adjusted for inflation, than they 
did before the Great Recession, according 
to the Center on Budget and Policy Prior- 
ities, leaving many public schools dilap- 
idated, overcrowded and reliant on out- 
dated textbooks and threadbare supplies. 

To many teachers, these trends are a 
result of a decades-long and bipartisan 
war on public education, born of frus- 
tration with teachers’ unions, a desire 
to standardize curricula and a professed 
commitment to fiscal austerity. This has 
led to a widespread expansion of char- 
ter schools, which are publicly funded 
but privately operated, and actions such 
as a move in the Wisconsin legislature in 
2011 to strip teachers’ pensions and roll 
back collective bargaining rights. This 
year, Colorado lawmakers voted to raise 
teachers’ retirement age and cut benefits. 

As states tightened the reins on 
teacher benefits, many also enacted new 
benchmarks for student achievement, 
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18.7% less. The situation is particularly 
grim in states such as Oklahoma, where 
teachers’ inflation-adjusted salaries 
actually decreased by about $8,000 in 
the last decade, to an average of $45,245 
in 2016, according to DOE data. In 
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HOPE BROWN, Kentucky 
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with corresponding standardized tests, 
curricula changes and evaluations of 
teacher performance. The loss of control 
over their classrooms combined with the 
direct hit to their pocketbooks was too 
much for many teachers to bear. 

The wave began in West Virginia, 
where in February and March some 
20,000 teachers walked out across the 
state. Educators there—who made an av- 
erage of $45,701 in 2016, according to the 
DOE—refused to enter their classrooms 
until the state met their demands to fully 
fund insurance benefits and increase sal- 
aries. Instead, they marched on the cap- 
itol, passed out bag lunches for low-in- 
come students who normally rely on free 
school meals and watched as public sup- 
port flooded their way. After nine school 
days, lawmakers caved and approved a5% 
wage increase. Weeks later, the specter of 
a similar strike led Oklahoma lawmakers 
to pass the state’s first major tax increase 
in nearly 30 years to fund raises for teach- 
ers who still walked out for more funding. 
Teachers in Kentucky and Arizona—both 
GOP-leaning states—followed their lead. 

But teachers faced opposition at times 
from state and federal leaders. In April, 
Secretary of Education Betsy DeVos crit- 
icized striking teachers, suggesting they 
were failing to serve their students and 
urging them to “keep adult disagree- 
ments” out of the classroom. 

And when school was out for the 
summer, the teachers’ momentum was 
blunted. In June, the Supreme Court ruled 
that public-sector unions can’t mandate 
fees from nonmembers—a decision that 
experts estimate could cost influential 
teachers’ unions money and clout. And 
in August, the Arizona supreme court 
blocked a ballot initiative that would 
have added $690 million annually to state 
education funding. 

Teachers are out to regain the upper 
hand. Some have already gone on strike 
in Washington State, and others are 
threatening to do so in Los Angeles 
and Virginia. And they promise to turn 
out in force for November’s midterm 
elections, where hundreds of teach- 
ers are running for office on platforms 
that promise more support for pub- 
lic schools. They have also sought to re- 
mind the public that they are on the 
front lines of America’s frayed social 
safety net, dealing with children affected 
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by the opioid crisis, living in poverty 
and fearful of the next school shooting. 

Recent polling suggests teachers have 
the public on their side. Nearly 60% of 
people in a Ipsos/USA Today survey re- 
leased Sept. 12 think teachers are under- 
paid, while a majority of both Republi- 
cans and Democrats believe they have 
the right to strike. 

“We have to organize even harder and 
even broader,’ says Los Angeles teacher 
Rosa Jimenez. “People are fired up.” 


WHEN ELAINE HUTCHISON’S mother 
started teaching in Oklahoma in 1970, 
she made about $7,000 a year. In 2018 
dollars, that’s roughly $45,000—nearly 
the same salary Hutchison, Oklahoma’s 
2013 Teacher of the Year, now makes 
after a quarter-century on the job. 
Hutchison, 48, is a fourth-generation 
educator whose daughter also plans to 
become a teacher. She says she never 
got into teaching for the money, but, 
“T do want to be paid what I’m worth.” 


UCLA Community 

School, Los Angeles 

“| just started my 12th year of 
teaching, and I’ve never been a 
teacher while schools were fully 
funded. I’m a single mother, making 
about $73,000 a year, and we’re 
just getting by. My 10-year-old and 

| live in a one-bedroom apartment 
that costs almost $1,100 a month. 
We still share a bed. | got an email 
just before the start of the school 
year that I’m going to share my 
classroom. More and more, we’re 
asked to do this amazing curriculum, 
but not provided with the resources 
to do that. | usually end up spending 
up to $1,000 every year on supplies 
for my classroom. And | have my own 
child who needs school supplies. I’ve 
found it difficult to keep more than 
$1,000, maybe $1,500, in the bank 
for an emergency. It’s me and my 
child, but it’s larger than me. There 
need to be changes if people want to 
learn and live in this city in the next 
five years.” 


Since the first U.S. public-school sys- 
tem was established in Massachusetts 
in 1647, many localities have struggled 
to pay teachers and searched for people 
willing to do the job for less. In the mid- 
1800s, California superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction John Swett lamented that 
the work of teachers was not “as well-paid 
as the brain labor of the lawyer, the physi- 
cian, the clergyman, the editor.” 

“They ought not to be expected to 
break mental bread to the children of oth- 
ers and feed their own with stones,’ Swett 
wrote in 1865, foreshadowing arguments 
still made by teachers today. 

Teaching has long been dominated 
by women, and experts say the roots of 
its relatively low pay lie in sexism. “The 
‘hidden subsidy of public education’ is 
the fact that teachers for many years were 
necessarily working at suppressed wage 
levels because they really had no options 
other than teaching,” says Susan Moore 
Johnson, a professor of education at Har- 
vard and an expert in teacher policy. 

In 1960, teaching was more lucra- 
tive than other comparable careers for 
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women, according to the EPI, but that 
was because of limited opportunity, 
not high pay. As women were admitted 
to other professions in wider numbers 
choosing teaching carried a cost. For ex- 
ample registered nurses—another career 
historically dominated by women—make 
far more than teachers today, earning an 
average annual wage of $73,550 in 2017, 
according to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. Nursing shortages in some parts 
of the U.S. have led to signing bonuses, 
free housing, tuition reimbursement 
and other perks, while teacher shortages 
have contributed to some states increas- 
ing class sizes, shortening school weeks 
and enacting emergency certification for 
people who aren’t trained as educators. 

Nationwide, the estimated average 
public-school teacher’s salary is now 
$58,950, according to the National Cen- 
ter for Education Statistics—a respect- 
able income in many locales, but actual 
wages vary widely by state, and often do 


HELD BACK 


The average teacher’s salary 
in the U.S. is less than it 
was 30 years ago in today’s 
dollars. Here’s how each 
state stacks up: 


Washington 
Several districts 
delayed opening 

this month due to 
strikes, including 
Tacoma, where 
salaries start at 
$45,500. 


Colorado 
Teachers today 
earn 21% less 
than they did in 
1990 (adjusted 
for inflation), the 
largest drop of 
any state. 


Oklahoma 
The state has more than 
2,000 emergency-certified 
teachers to fill shortages, up 
from just 32 seven years ago. 


SOURCES: NATIONAL CENTER 
FOR EDUCATION STATISTICS; 
ECONOMIC POLICY INSTITUTE; 
TACOMA PUBLIC SCHOOLS; 
OKLAHOMA DOE; 
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"WE HAVETO ORGANIZE 
EVEN HARDER AND 
EVEN BROADER. 


ROSA JIMENEZ, California 


not track with costs of living. When com- 
pared to professions with similar educa- 
tion levels, teacher pay tends to pale. In 
2016, for instance, the average teacher’s 
starting salary was $38,617—20% lower 
than that of other professions requiring 
a college degree. 

The public response to the teachers’ 
protests shows signs of a shift in the per- 
ception of the profession. Even in conser- 
vative states, many voters backed tax in- 
creases to support public education, and 
called on lawmakers to stop cutting school 
budgets. State funding for public schools 


Average annual salary in 2016-2017 


of teachers in public elementary and secondary schools 
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fell off a cliff 10 years ago, when recession- 
wracked states slashed education budgets 
and cut taxes. The uprising in West Vir- 
ginia seemed to mark a turning point in 
public support for refilling the coffers. 

But like most stories, the fight over 
teacher pay has many shades of gray. 
Generous retirement and health-benefits 
packages negotiated by teachers’ unions 
in flusher times are a drain on many 
states. Those who believe most teach- 
ers are fairly paid point to those benefits, 
along with their summer break, to make 
their case. 

Teachers, however, say those ap- 
parent perks often disappear upon in- 
spection. Many regularly work over the 
summer, planning curricula, taking con- 
tinuing education and professional de- 
velopment courses, and running sum- 
mer programs at their schools, making 
it a year-round job. Indeed, teachers— 
about 40% of whom are not covered 
by Social Security because of states’ 


New York 

For Empire State 
teachers, the 
highest salaries 
are balanced by 


Highest ; 
a high cost of 
$79,600 MAINE living. 
NY. ) 
Nill _ MASS, 
Ei West Virginia 
J. ’ Teachers here have 
DEL. the fourth lowest 
oN. salaries in the U.S., 
——__—_— averaging $45,700. 
VA. Their statewide 
NC strike in February 
triggered nationwide 
S.C. activism. 


Florida 

Florida universities are 
producing about 2,000 
fewer graduates with 
education degrees, 
compared with 2006. 
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HERE’S HOW MUCH LOWER TEACHERS’ WAGES ARE, COMPARED WITH THOSE OF OTHER COLLEGE GRADUATES 
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NaShonda Cooke, 43 
Carroll Leadership in 
Technology Magnet Middle 
School, Raleigh, N.C. 


“| have been teaching for almost 20 years, 
but | make about $69,000 a year and 

I still depend on my mom sometimes. 

I’ve been running around with a crack 

in my windshield for three months 
because | can’t afford the more than 

$200 deductible on my car insurance. 

I’m terrified that | won’t have anything to 
put toward my oldest daughter’s college 
education. My youngest daughter has 
high-functioning autism, and | make 

sure they go to their doctor and dentist 
appointments, but myself, if | can put it off, 
| put it off. It’s not about wanting a pay raise 
or extra income, it’s just about wanting a 
livable wage. Our energy bills, taking care 
of our children, all of our utilities, rent— 
everything else is increasing, and the pay 
is remaining the same or even decreasing 
in some instances. | have thought about 
leaving teaching before, but that would 
almost be like willingly cutting off a limb for 
me. | just can’t do it. It’s my calling.” 


reliance on pension plans—must stay in 
the same state to collect their pensions. 
Studies have shown that the majority of 
new teachers don’t stay in the same dis- 
trict long enough to qualify for pensions. 
Even for those who do stand to gain, it 
can be hard to find reassurance in dis- 
tant retirement benefits when salaries 
haven't kept pace with the cost of living. 

“Utility companies do not care that 
you had a great day with one of your stu- 
dents. They don’t care that you’re coach- 
ing the soccer team. They want you to pay 
for the services that they provide you,’ 
says NaShonda Cooke, a teacher and sin- 
gle mother of two in Raleigh, N.C. “I can’t 
tell you how many letters I got this sum- 
mer that said FINAL NOTICE.” Cooke, who 
makes about $69,000, often skips doctor’s 
appointments to save the co-pay and wor- 
ries about paying for her eldest daughter’s 
college education. “It’s not about want- 
ing a pay raise or extra income,” she says. 
“Tt’s just about wanting a livable wage.” 


Stagnant wages are one reason teach- 
ers believe school districts across the 
country are facing hiring crises. This year 
in Oklahoma, a record number of teachers 
were given emergency teaching certifica- 
tions, despite no traditional training. In 
Arizona, school districts began recruiting 
overseas to fill their shortfall. Last year, 
U.S. public schools hired 2,800 foreign 
teachers on special visas, up from 1,500 
in 2012, according to federal data. 

The pipeline, meanwhile, is drying up. 
Between 2008 and 2016, the number of 
new educators completing preparatory 
programs fell by 23%, according to the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. And once teachers 
make it to the classroom, attrition is high: 
at least 17% leave the profession within 
the first five years, a 2015 study found. 

Hutchison says her daughter has plans 
to continue the family teaching tradi- 
tion, but it’s becoming a harder path for 
a middle-class kid. Hutchison’s siblings— 
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POLITICS 


Education is 
a top issue in 
the midterms 
BY MOLLY BALL 


OKLAHOMA ISN’T ANYBODY’S IDEA 
of a swing state—by any measure, it’s 
one of the most Republican places in 
the country. But a poll in July put the 
Democratic nominee for governor, 
Drew Edmondson, up by a point over 
his Republican opponent, 40-39. 
Edmondson thinks he knows why: 
“The policies of the last eight years 
have driven us into a billion-dollar 
deficit and created a terrible situa- 
tion in our schools,” he tells TIME. 
“That’s what drove me into this race 
in the first place.” 

All across America, public 
anger over education funding has 
scrambled the political map for 
November. The activism that started 
with this spring’s sudden wave of 
teacher strikes and walkouts didn’t 
ebb when the picket lines did. It 
got channeled into political action. 
The outcry has created competitive 
races—and spurred primary upsets— 
in some unexpected places. And with 
scores of teachers now running for 
office themselves, it’s changed the 
face of the midterm elections. 

Edmondson, a former Oklahoma 
attorney general who worked for 
a year before law school as a high 
school teacher in Muskogee, spent 
the summer on an education-themed 
tour of the state. The dismal con- 
ditions highlighted by the teacher 
walkout helped make the outgoing 
governor, Republican Mary Fallin, 
the most unpopular in the coun- 
try, with an approval rating recently 
measured at just 19%. In the GOP 
primary to succeed her, voters chose 
a political newcomer, Kevin Stitt, 
who criticized his establishment ri- 
vals over their records on education. 
And in Oklahoma’s state legislative 
primaries earlier this year, voters 
ejected eight of the 12 Republican 
incumbents on the ballot who had 
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After leading West Virginia’s teacher strike, state senator 
Richard Ojeda, a populist Democrat, is a contender in a congressional 
district President Trump won by 50 points 


voted against education funding. 

A similar dynamic is playing out 
in Kansas and Arizona, two red states 
where cuts to education spending 
have made Republicans unpopular. 
Arizona Governor Doug Ducey, who is 
seeking re-election, saw his popularity 
plummet when teachers went on 
strike in April and May for better pay. 
In Kansas, Republican gubernatorial 
nominee Kris Kobach is known 
nationally for his controversial views 
on immigration and voting rights, 
but his Democratic opponent spends 
most of her time focusing on Kobach’s 
support for his predecessor’s education 
cuts. “Kansas is in the toss-up column, 
and education is a big reason why,’ 
says Jennifer Duffy, who analyzes 
gubernatorial races for the nonpartisan 
Cook Political Report. Because 
education is largely states’ purview, it is 
frequently a top issue in gubernatorial 
races, but Duffy says the intensity and 
the geography are different this year. 


IT’S NOT JUST governors’ races. The 
wave of wildcat teacher strikes (as 
those undertaken without union 
consent are known) began in West 
Virginia, where a chief instigator 
was Richard Ojeda, a first-term 


state senator and populist Democrat. 
Now running for Congress, he’s 
considered a contender in a district 
Donald Trump won by 50 points. 
Republicans are getting mileage out 
of the issue too: ina GOP primary in 
Kentucky, a high school math teacher 
came out of nowhere in May to defeat 
the state house majority leader, who 
had proposed a bill to cut teacher 
pensions. According to Education 
Week, 159 teachers have filed to run 
for state legislatures, 29 of them 
Republicans. Some 300 members of 
the American Federation of Teachers 
are running for office at some level— 
almost triple the number of the past 
two cycles, the union says. 

To be sure, states like Oklahoma 
are still long shots for Democrats. But 
it’s the GOP that has the most to fear 
from voters motivated by education. 
The most politically energized demo- 
graphic in the Trump era is college- 
educated suburban women—precisely 
the voters who tend to care the most 
about public education. In Oklahoma, 
Edmondson says he hears about the 
issue from parents at every campaign 
event. “They see this every day,’ he 
says. “It is resonating with them, and 
they are ready for change.” O 
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an attorney, engineer and physical ther- 
apist—all earned graduate degrees, but 
now she makes half of what they do. “My 
younger brother who’s an engineer—his 
bonus is more than my salary,’ she says. 


AS THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR gets under 
way, many are picking up where the 


spring protests left off. In L.A., teachers 
voted in August to authorize a strike if 
negotiations continue to stall over issues 
including teacher pay and class sizes. In 
Washington, teachers in several districts 
are already on strike, calling for pay raises 
to come out of newly allocated education 
funding. In Virginia, teachers are floating 


Binh Thai, 41 

University Neighborhood 
Middle School in 

New York City 

“In New York, the unions are strong. 

| just got a salary bump to $114,509 
because | took on anewrole as a peer 
collaborator teacher. But I’ve been 
teaching for 17 years, and I’ve still been 
working two or three jobs since 2003 
just to be able to afford to live in New 
York City. I’m 441 and | have always had 
to live with roommates. I’m the son of 
an immigrant. Sending money home 
and making sure | can support my mom 
as well as support our family back in 
Vietnam—that’s a bit of a challenge. 

| can tell you that my first two years of 
teaching were very conflict-laden. My 
mom did not immigrate to the U.S. for me 
to become a teacher. | can understand 
her motivation, having come froma 
third-world country and having a family 
that’s still struggling. | have two master’s 
degrees. With my education and my 
background, | can certainly make more 
than I’m making as a teacher. But just 
the draw of teaching and the energy that 
it brings ultimately made me stay.” 


T CANT TELLYOU HOW 
MANY LETTERS | GOT... 
THAT SAID “FINAL NOTICE.” 


NASHONDA COOKE, North Carolina 


the possibility of a statewide walkout. 

Brown, the Kentucky teacher, says 
the fight needs to happen now or never. 
If budget cuts and school privatization ef- 
forts continue, she warns, teaching will 
cease to be a viable career for educated, 
engaged and ambitious people. She talks 
about what she does not as a job but as 
a calling. “I’m not necessarily a religious 
person, but I do believe I was put here to 
be a teacher,” she says. “I just want to be 
able to financially do that.” 

But to Brown, it’s not only about what 
she and her fellow teachers are worth, 
because they’re not in the classroom 
alone. If the public is on their side, they 
say, it’s ultimately because of the kids. 
—With reporting by HALEY SWEETLAND 
EDWARDS/NEW YORK 
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But when the 40-year-old food-and- 
beverage coordinator from Hawaii and 
her fiancé Christopher Constantino 
went to their 18-week ultrasound, they 
learned something was wrong. The heart 
was larger than it should have been, and 
there was evidence that fluid was start- 
ing to build up around the organ as well. 
Both were signs that the fetus was work- 
ing extra hard to pump blood to its fast- 
growing body and that its heart was 
starting to fail. 

Obar’s doctor knew what could be 
causing it. Obar and Constantino are 
both carriers of a genetic blood disorder 
called alpha thalassemia, which can lead 
to dangerously low levels of red blood 
cells. Red blood cells carry hemoglobin, 
which binds to oxygen and transports 
it from the lungs to feed other cells—so 
fewer red blood cells means low levels 
of oxygen in cells throughout the body. 
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Neither parent is affected by the condi- 
tion, but depending on how their genes 
combined, their children could be. 
When Obar was pregnant with their 
first child, Gabriel, the couple was told 
that if he had the disease, his prognosis 
would be grim. “The information we got 
was that most babies don’t survive, and if 
they do survive to birth, they might not 
live for too long,” Obar says. Gabriel was 
lucky. The DNA he inherited from his 
mom and dad did not endow his cells with 
enough of the mutation to make him sick. 
But soon after that 18-week ultra- 
sound, their second baby, a girl, was of- 
ficially diagnosed with alpha thalas- 
semia. “We were pretty devastated,” 
Obar says. They did not have many op- 
tions: their daughter would need blood 
transfusions in utero just to improve her 
chances of being born, and even if she 
survived to birth, she might need regular 


transfusions for the rest of her life, rely- 
ing on a healthy donor’s blood to make 
up for the low oxygen in her own. 

Their genetic counselor did have one 
other suggestion, but it was a long shot. 
She had just learned about a study at the 
University of California, San Francisco 
(UCSF), testing a daring new way to po- 
tentially treat alpha thalassemia: a stem- 
cell transplant given to the baby in utero. 

In utero stem-cell transplants had 
been tried before for the blood disorder 
but with limited success. Blood stem 
cells, which develop into all of the dif- 
ferent types of blood cells, are extracted 
from a donor’s bone marrow, processed 
in a lab and injected directly into the 
umbilical vein connecting the fetus to 
the mother’s placenta. Ideally, the do- 
nor’s healthy stem cells then start divid- 
ing and take over for the fetus’ defective 
blood cells. But removing bone mar- 
row can be risky in pregnant women, so 
past trials involving alpha thalassemia 
used stem cells from fathers, which were 
often rejected. This new trial challenged 
the ethical question: Was it worth the 
risk to the mother in order to possibly 
save the fetus? There was also a chance 
the transplant could harm Obar’s daugh- 
ter more than it helped. But on the basis 
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of new studies suggesting that a devel- 
oping fetus would tolerate a mother’s 
transplanted cells better than a father’s, 
Dr. Tippi Mackenzie, a professor of sur- 
gery at UCSF and the leader of the study, 
believed it was worth a shot. 

Obar had concerns, but if the cells 
worked as they were expected to, it 
could give her daughter a chance at life, 
hopefully even a normal life free of her 
disease. She and Constantino decided to 
try it. Their daughter would be the first 
fetus in the world to receive stem cells 
from her mother in a carefully moni- 
tored clinical trial. 


WHILE BLOOD STEM CELLS from bone 
marrow have long been a cornerstone of 
treating blood cancers like leukemia and 
lymphoma, Mackenzie’s trial extracting 
the cells from a pregnant woman to treat 
a developing fetus in utero is just one of 
several innovative uses of stem cells to 
treat a growing list of diseases with cells 
instead of drugs. And promising stud- 
ies are inching more of these stem-cell- 
based treatments closer to finally being 
tested in people. 

With stem cells like those found in 
bone marrow, scientists are taking ad- 
vantage of what the body does naturally: 
generate itself anew. Many of the adult 
body’s organs and tissues, including fat 
cells and blood, are equipped with their 
own stash of stem cells whose sole job is 
to regenerate cells and tissues when older 
ones are damaged or die off and which can 
be harvested for research and growth out- 
side the body. 

Some organs are not endowed with 
these large stem-cell reservoirs, how- 
ever, most notably the brain and heart 
muscle. So more than two decades ago, 
scientists found another source of these 
flexible cells—in embryos that were do- 
nated for research from in vitro fertiliza- 
tion clinics. They learned how to grow 
these cells in the lab into any cells in the 
body. That opened the possibility that 
conditions like heart disease, diabetes or 
even psychiatric disorders might eventu- 
ally be treated by replacing damaged tis- 
sues or organs with healthy ones, which 
could provide cures and treatments that 
didn’t require drugs or surgery. 

But using cells obtained from human 
embryos raised serious ethical ques- 
tions; because extracting the embryonic 


‘We figured out 
what nature’s 
toolbox is for 
making the heart 
in the embryo.’ 


DR. DEEPAK SRIVASTAVA, Gladstone Institutes 


stem cells required terminating what 
some felt was a living human being, for 
years federal law prevented scientists 
from using government funds to con- 
duct research on these cells. 

Beginning in 2006, scientists found a 
detour around this ethical roadblock. A 
Japanese team led by Shinya Yamanaka 
from Kyoto University showed it’s pos- 
sible to take a skin cell from any person, 
erase its life history as a skin cell and 
return it to the clean slate it had in the 
embryo—turning it essentially into an 
embryonic stem cell without the morally 
complicated provenance. Called induced 
pluripotent stem (iPS) cells, these mallea- 
ble cells can be coaxed in a lab dish, with 
the right cocktail of factors, into becom- 
ing heart muscle, brain nerves or insulin- 
pumping pancreatic cells. 

In the quest to try these treatments 
on patients, there have been false starts. 
In 2009, the FDA approved the first 
embryonic-stem-cell clinical trial, which 
involved transplanting nerve cells made 
from stem cells into paralyzed people 
to restore the function of spinal nerves. 
In initial tests with mice, however, the 
transplanted cells started to form con- 
cerning clumps, which were not tumors 
but raised enough alarms about the 
safety of the therapy that the FDA put 
the study on hold; after resuming the 
trial, the company conducting the re- 
search eventually decided to stop it. 

Now, with more years of study and 
experience, scientists are preparing to 
test whether stem cells that transform 
into heart muscle could replace dead tis- 
sue after a heart attack, for example, or 
whether pancreatic cells that can’t pro- 
duce enough insulin might be replaced 
with new cells that can do the job in 
people with Type 1 diabetes. Research- 
ers even hope to one day treat brain dis- 
orders like Parkinson’s with new neurons 
made from stem cells that can replace the 


damaged motor nerves in the brain that 
lead to uncontrollable tremors. 

“With stem cells we can now get to 
the root cause of a disease and start look- 
ing for cures rather than [treatment] 
patches,” says Dr. Deepak Srivastava, 
director of the Roddenberry Stem Cell 
Center at the Gladstone Institutes and a 
professor at UCSF. 

Not only can stem cells lead to new 
treatments for diseases where they can 
replace ailing cells, but they can also 
provide a critical new way to study con- 
ditions that have remained black boxes 
because scientists simply didn’t have the 
luxury of studying live cells. Now labs 
across the country are incubating so- 
called mini-brains, made up of tens of 
thousands of brain cells grown from iPS 
cells, to serve as models for studying psy- 
chiatric disorders from autism to schizo- 
phrenia. Such knowledge could lead to 
new treatments in a field where thera- 
pies haven't been as widely successful as 
doctors hoped. 

Putting the entire universe of stem- 
cell research together, from iPS cells to 
the new use of blood stem cells that Obar’s 
daughter received from her mother, 
Mackenzie says, “it’s an unbelievably ex- 
citing time to be in medicine, with all of 
these things exploding around us.” 


WEDNESDAY IS FEEDING DAY for Dr. 
Job de Jong’s 300 mini-brains. It takes 
de Jong, a postdoctoral fellow in the di- 
vision of molecular therapeutics at Co- 
lumbia University, a couple of hours to 
painstakingly suck out the few micro- 
liters of waste each ball of brain tissue 
has generated over the past week with 
a pipette, being careful not to disturb 
the cells themselves, and replace the 
fluid with a pinkish-orange liquid diet 
of growth factors, nutrients, glucose and 
protein-building amino acids. 

The cells, barely visible at the bot- 
tom of tiny wells in the neuropsychia- 
try lab’s version of an ice-cube tray, are 
somewhere between a poppy seed and a 
peppercorn in size. Made from iPS cells, 
they could provide the first window into 
understanding what goes wrong when 
psychiatric disorders strike. 

Treatment for psychiatric illnesses 
still lags behind advances in other dis- 
eases, mainly because it’s been nearly 
impossible to access the living brain for 
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testing. As a substitute, neuroscientists 
relied on mouse brains, or slides of 
human brain tissue obtained after peo- 
ple with mental illnesses had died, as 
their primary source of data. Now Dr. 
Sander Markx, director of the precision- 
medicine initiative at Columbia who 
oversees de Jong’s work on the mini- 
brains, is hoping it could lead to a pio- 
neering study in using stem cells to find 
and test new treatments for psychiatric 
disorders for the first time. 

So far, the mini-brains contain the 
same 20,000 genes that any human 
cell’s DNA contains and produce all of 
the relevant proteins that any brain cell 
would. (Because they lack all the struc- 
tures of a whole brain, however, Markx 
and de Jong prefer to call them “organ- 
oids.”) The balls of brain tissue he is nur- 
turing came from iPS cells generated from 
people in the Amish community. Some are 
from healthy people, others from those af- 
fected by a rare genetic brain disorder that 
involves autism-spectrum symptoms, in- 
tellectual disability and epileptic seizures. 
The stem cells were developed into the 
brain organoids to study how that genetic 
aberration affects normal brain develop- 
ment. “Now we have this opportunity to 
study the processes of how [brain cells] 
grow and develop and observe them in 
the lab,” de Jong says. He and his team 
are investigating how closely the organ- 
oids replicate actual disease processes in 
people and are hoping to eventually use 
the mini-brain cells to screen for prom- 
ising drugs that may undo the effects of 
the mutation. 

Scientists are also making headway 
in regenerating tissues and parts of or- 
gans to simply replace ones affected by 
disease. People with cancer whose wind- 
pipes or urethras have been destroyed 
by tumors, for example, can grow new 
ones from their own cells, reducing the 
risk of rejection from a transplant. 

One early trial to treat macular degen- 
eration, completed in 2014, is already 
showing promising results in patients. 
The trial involved growing embryonic 
stem cells obtained from IVF embryos 
into retinal pigment epithelial cells, the 
same cells that start to degrade in peo- 
ple with the disease, eventually robbing 
them of their sight. The cells were then 
introduced into the eyes of patients to 
replace their failing retinas. After nearly 
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Using a mother’s stem cells, doctors are treating 


a fetal blood disorder that often results in 
stillbirth. Here’s how they are doing it: 


Doctors collect samples of the 
mother’s bone marrow, the 
spongy tissue inside bones 


Blood stem cells, which 
can become all types 
of blood cells, are 
separated from the 
marrow and processed 


ra) The stem cells are 
injected directly into 
the umbilical vein, which 
supplies the fetus with 
blood from the placenta 


& The mother’s stem 

cells should continue to 
produce healthy blood 
and immune cells, 
hopefully throughout the 
child’s life 
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two years, more than half of the small 
number of people who were legally blind 
at the start of the study have reported 
some improvement in their vision. 

Treatments are also beginning to 
take advantage of iPS technology to 
make adult stem cells act as if they’re 
embryonic—sidestepping the ethical 
concerns that cling to the real kind. 

The process is especially critical for 
healing the human heart. Adult heart 
muscle no longer divides, or it divides 
so infrequently that when heart tis- 
sue is damaged—as in a heart attack—it 
doesn’t regenerate. Instead it turns into 
scar tissue, hampering the heart’s abil- 
ity to pump blood. But Srivastava of the 
Gladstone Institutes has found that in a 
developing fetus, heart-muscle cells are 
actively dividing in order to form the 
heart, and he isolated four genes that 
are turned on during that period and 


Umbilical 


Marrow 


then switched off at birth to stop heart 
cells from continuing to divide. Reacti- 
vating those genes in healthy adult heart 
cells made them divide again. And turn- 
ing on embryonic genes even in scarred 
heart tissue converted those cells into 
new muscle as well. “We figured out 
what nature’s toolbox is for making the 
heart in the embryo,” he says, “and we 
redeployed the same cues in the adult 
to reprogram support cells to becoming 
new heart muscle.” 

Srivastava says the strategy may be 
useful not only for producing new heart 
muscle but for growing other types of 
cells too. In late 2016 he co-founded 
Tenaya Therapeutics to refine the tech- 
nique, and the company is now prepar- 
ing a treatment to test in patients. 

Such stem-cell-based biotech com- 
panies are popping up throughout the 
country to address different types of 
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diseases. At Semma Therapeutics, based 
in Cambridge, Mass., Douglas Melton, 
a co-director of the Harvard Stem Cell 
Institute, is pursuing ways to generate 
a population of insulin-pumping 
pancreatic cells from people affected by 
Type 1 diabetes, like his two children. 
His latest studies showed that the cells, 
made from iPS cells, can detect and 
respond to changing levels of sugar and 
effectively dial up and down how much 
insulin they produce. But with Type 1 
diabetes, replacing these cells with 
new ones from stem cells doesn’t solve 
the entire problem, since the immune 
system seems to be attacking the 
pancreatic cells. So he and his colleagues 
at Semma developed a way to protect 
the newly formed insulin-making 
pancreatic cells from destruction by 
encasing them in a membrane that can 
slip past the immune system. Melton 
hopes to test that delivery system, and 
his insulin-making cells made from stem 
cells, in the next two years. “Insulin was 
discovered in 1920, and I like the idea 
that at the 100-year mark we may be 
done injecting insulin,” he says. 

As with any emerging technology, the 
opportunities that stem cells represent 
have also been shadowed by the poten- 
tial for exploitation. A report published 
in the New England Journal of Medicine 
in 2017 described a study in which ret- 
inal cells created from stem cells ex- 
tracted from patients’ own fat cells were 
transplanted to treat macular degenera- 
tion; it was shut down after three people 
in the trial were left with severe vision 
loss following the treatment. A review 
of the trial revealed that the volunteers 
paid the company running the study for 
the experimental treatment, which is un- 
usual for clinical trials. The review also 
exposed irregularities in how the people 
were recruited and informed about the 
study, and raised questions about exactly 
what types of cells the people received. 

“Whatever we take forward to test 
clinically, we’d have to make sure the ther- 
apy we are using is safe,” says Srivastava. 


OBAR’S FEARS about being the first 
pregnant woman to use her own stem 
cells in a study to treat her baby’s alpha 
thalassemia in utero were quickly as- 
suaged when she watched the blood 
transfusions take place. “I watched on a 


Neurobiologist Bin Xu and 
Drs. Markx and de Jong, from left, 
inspect the mini-brains on Sept. 4 


video the stem-cell machine and saw the 
white dots that were the stem cells swirl- 
ing in the needle that was going into me,” 
she says. Her daughter received five trans- 
fusions via an injection into the umbilical 
vein through Obar’s abdomen. “I was just 
blown away by how it looked,” she says. 
“Tt was pretty cool.” 

For Obar, the possibility that the 
stem cells could become a permanent fix 
for her daughter’s condition was worth 
the risks of being the pioneer. And the 
procedure does seem to be working. 
Before the birth, Obar’s doctors warned 
her that her daughter might look blue 
when she took her first breaths and 


‘Insulin was 
discovered in 
1920, and I like 
that at the 
100-year mark 
we may be done 
injecting insulin.’ 


DOUGLAS MELTON, Harvard Stem Cell Institute 


that she might seem weaker than other 
newborns. But not only did her daughter 
continue to survive the pregnancy, but 
she also let out a lusty cry when she 
was born that immediately put Obar’s 
mind at ease. Now 7 months old, the 
baby, whom they named Elianna, is 
eating well and working on rolling over. 
There’s still a chance she may show some 
developmental delays and cognitive 
effects from her condition in the future, 
but Obar and Constantino are hoping 
for the best. 

Mackenzie gives Elianna another 
blood transfusion once a month, just to 
be safe, and plans to continue monitor- 
ing her carefully for a year to look for 
signs that Obar’s blood cells are starting 
to populate her daughter. Depending on 
how well Elianna does, Mackenzie plans 
to enroll more expectant mothers whose 
babies are affected by the blood disorder 
in the study. 

The scientific impact of Mackenzie’s 
history-making stem-cell trial may be 
yet unknown, but the impact on the 
family is right there in the baby’s name. 
“T wanted a name to signify the fighter 
she is and what she went through,” says 
Obar. Throughout her pregnancy, none 
seemed quite right until she met the 
nurse who helped with her daughter’s 
first in utero blood transfusion. The 
nurse’s name was Elianna, which she 
learned means “God has answered.” “It’s 
perfect,’ Obar says. Oo 
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A ROAD TRIP REVEALS THE TIES 
THAT BIND AMERICAN WOMEN 
By Lucy Feldman 


ON A DRIZZLY JULY AFTERNOON IN 
Ashburn, Va., four friends gathered on 
a living-room floor to discuss faith and 
inner strength as part of their monthly 
halaqa, an Islamic study group. “We live 
in a time where you can’t really separate 
yourself from feeling that weight and 
responsibility to be an advocate for your 
community,” says Nafisa Isa, the host. 
Isa, like her friends, has faced prejudice 
and aggression as a South Asian Muslim- 
American woman. In 2018, she worries. 
We met Isa and her friends as part of 
the multimedia project Women Across 
America: A TIME Road Trip, where we 
traveled to seven cities over the summer 
to speak with women who have formed 
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LOS ANGELES: 
L.A. CITY MUNICIPAL 
DANCE SQUAD 


Actor Angela Trimbur (bottom 
left) founded a group to create a 
space for women to move freely 
without judgment. Forty-two 
percent of women in TIME’s poll 
say they feel pressure to look 
attractive—this troupe aims to 
let that pressure go. 
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social groups and businesses in response 
to arange of different pressures. Finding 
strength in shared passions, struggles 
and goals, these women have formed new 
communities. 

The worries Isa and her halaga 
shared during our visit to Ashburn align 
with a finding in our national poll, also 
conducted this summer: the top concern 
for adult women across the U.S. right now 
is taking care of their families, and their 
families’ safety. 

The poll likewise found that American 
women feel significant pressure, 
increasing with age, to take care of 
those around them at home and at work 
(45% said so). That expectation, along 
with the pressure to look attractive 
(felt by 42%), which generally decreases 
with age, ranked higher than the pressure 
to prove their intelligence (34%) or excel 
at work (21%). 

In Nashville, where singer-songwriters 
Caitlyn Smith, Heather Morgan and 
Maggie Chapman founded a concert 
series to showcase women in a city and 
industry that have long favored men, the 
women say all of the above apply. “I worry 
a lot about being a good mother,” says 
Smith, who is expecting her second child 
this fall. “I worry a little about keeping 
the ball rolling and keeping relevant ... 
Although I try and ignore it as much as 
I can, there’s always a pressure of how I 
need to appear.” 

While data suggest that women put 
family and personal lives before work and 
career advancement, 66% said they think 
their daughters or friends’ daughters will 
have more professional opportunities as 
adults than they did. In New York, TIME 
met two women working to advance 
that hope: Anu Duggal and Sutian Dong, 
partners behind the Female Founders 
Fund, a venture-capital firm that funds 
new tech-related companies created by 
women. They’re part of a movement to 
reimagine an industry that offered only 
2% of VC dollars to women entrepreneurs 
last year. 

Like all the women we met on our 
cross-country journey, Dong and Duggal 
looked around and didn’t see what they 
needed—so they built it themselves. 


Read about all the incredible women we 
visited and watch exclusive video at 
time.com/womenacrossamerica 


ASHBURN, VA.: 
HALAQA 


During their meetings, 

Isa and her halaga group 
cook, craft and try new 
things together. “We have 
these conversations about 
faith, personal growth, 
philosophy, theology, all 

the stuff that you would 
expect,” Isa says. “But then 
we'll also paint unicorns.” 
After traveling, the top thing 
women Say they’d like to do 
but haven’t is to learn a new 
hobby—29% say so. 


ON WOMEN’S MINDS: A TIME POLL 
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48% 32% 47% 


The percentage of The percentage of The percentage of 
women who say they | womenwho saythey women who say 
do not identify as have successfully | affordable health care 
feminists—47% say negotiated a pay raise is the national issue 
they do, and 5% say or promotion that matters most 
they are anti-feminist to them today, with 
| gun control next at 26% 
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PHILADELPHIA: 
GIRLS AUTO CLINIC 


Patrice Banks opened 

an auto shop staffed 
with female mechanics 
(pictured here) for female 
customers—complete with 
an adjoining salon—after a 
career in engineering. A fifth 
of women polled say they’d 
like to change careers or 
start a business but haven’t 
made the leap yet. 
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THE CHARACTERS IN NICOLE A SHARP LITERARY DEBUT CARRIE UNDERWOOD FAILS 
HOLOFCENER’S MOVIES SAY TAKES READERS TO THE EARLY TO DEVIATE FROM THE FORMULA 
WHAT WE’RE ALL THINKING YEARS OF LIBERIA ON HER NEW ALBUM 
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VIDEO GAMES 


Fortnite invades 
screens of all sizes 


By Alex Fitzpatrick 


UST LIKE THERE’S OFTEN A SONG OF THE 
summer, there’s usually a video game of the 
summer too. This year that game is undeni- 
ably Fortnite Battle Royale, an online free- 
for-all that every teen in America suddenly seems 
to be playing. It’s not just kids, though—everyone 
from rapper Drake to Los Angeles Laker Josh Hart 
is afan. That groundswell of support has propelled 
Fortnite from a simple video game into a cultural 
sensation, with hundreds of millions of fans world- 


wide who play the game, wear the gear and even ‘With 
learn the characters’ victory dances. Fortnite 
oe : ; ; 9 
Fortnite is another in a long line of games like I b t 
World of Warcraft or Guitar Hero or Minecraft CODE NG 
that is changing everything underfoot,’ says Mat g ood, and 
Piscatella, a video-game industry analyst with log inand 
research firm NPD Group. play and 
Fortnite’s big draw is a madcap multiplayer have fun, 
mode that drops up to 100 players on an island in and not 
a last-person-standing showdown. Players scav- have to feel 
enge for weapons, health packs and other sup- that stigma.’ 
plies as they hope to get the drop on other combat- 
ants before they’re taken down themselves—think ERIN WAYNE, 
The Hunger Games, only with AK-47s and sniper eee 


rifles. (Fortnite did not invent this so-called battle 
royale gameplay, but it has certainly popularized 
it.) One major twist: during each 20-minute-or-so 
round, a deadly storm envelops the island, gradu- 
ally forcing gamers into ever tighter quarters. 
Meanwhile, players can build ramps, walls and 


other structures in the middle of a firefight; in the A character poses 


genre of shooter games, which can quickly grow in the “Archetype” 
stagnant, this isa refreshing curveball. Addagener- _ skin from Season 5 
ally welcoming player community, simple arcade- of Fortnite 


style gameplay and charmingly cartoonish graph- v 
ics, and it’s easy to see why Fortnite is a hit. 

“The spirit of the game opens itself up to a com- 
pletely new style of player who probably would 
not have tried a battle royale before, because the 
expectation was they had to be seri- 
ous and good,” says Erin Wayne, a 
32-year-old community manager 
from St. Louis who plays under the 
username Aureylian and streams her 
gaming sessions to hundreds of thou- 
sands of fans. “With Fortnite, I can be not 
good, and log in and play and have fun, and 
not have to feel that stigma.” 

The way that Wayne plays to an audience of 
fans hints at another source of Fortnite’s appeal 
and offers a glimpse into gaming’s future: for as 


much fun as it is to play, it can be just as enjoyable to 
sit back and watch. That’s especially true with top- 
ranked competitive players like Ninja and Seven- 
noss, who have earned legions of viewers for the 
same reasons tennis fans love to watch Serena Wil- 
liams or Roger Federer. Many in the gaming world 
view such spectatorship as a major part of gaming’s 
future, often in the form of e-sports leagues, which 
can make money through ticket sales and merchan- 
dise. But few games have the combination of acces- 
sibility, action and pacing to make them just as com- 
pelling to viewers as, say, Wimbledon. 

Fortnite just might. It’s already the most popu- 
lar game on Twitch, an Amazon-owned service 
where millions of viewers tune in live to watch 
other people play video games against one another. 
Twitch senior vice president Michael Aragon says 
fans watch “billions of minutes” of Fortnite each 
month—numbers that any TV network (or ad- 
vertiser) would love to have. Fortnite creator Epic 
Games, which is partially owned by Chinese mega- 
conglomerate Tencent, recently announced plans 
to spend $100 million to bankroll competitions. 
Meanwhile, Epic’s industry rivals, like Overwatch 
maker Activision Blizzard, have founded e-sports 
leagues of their own. 


YET THIS GAMING BOOM has some worried. That’s 
probably nothing new: since the days of Tetris and 
Super Mario Bros., every big new game craze has led 
parents and others to worry that kids are spending 
too much time fighting the virtual hordes instead 
of getting exercise or doing homework. Those fears 
seem even more acute today, given that smatt- 
phones and other portable devices make gaming 
possible anywhere. (Fortnite is available on the go 
via iPhone, Android and Nintendo Switch, as well 
as on regular computers and gaming consoles.) 
Meanwhile, modern VR is offering unprecedent- 
edly engrossing gaming experiences—even though 
there’s no Fortnite VR just yet. In June, the World 
Health Organization for the first time designated 
“saming disorder,’ or an unhealthy obsession with 
video games, as a unique mental-health condition. 
“People who design [games] will say yes, in fact, 
the games are designed to be very addictive,” says 
David Greenfield, founder of the Center for Internet 
and Technology Addiction and assistant clinical pro- 
fessor of psychiatry at the University of Connecti- 
cut School of Medicine. But he stresses that video 
games like Fortnite are fine in moderation so long 
as they are not causing kids—or anyone else— 
to ignore important elements of life. Others, 
meanwhile, say video games can teach team- 
work, offer a sense of community and even 
give siblings a shared activity. 
“My sons play together,’ says Jill 
Wilson-Renna, a 47-year-old mother of 
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four from Villas, N.J. What surprised Wilson-Renna 
was the day she realized her daughter was playing 
too: “She was staring at her phone, and she said, 
‘Shh, I’m playing Fortnite,” Wilson-Renna says. Her 
kids coordinate their gameplay over voice chat. “My 
oldest son doesn’t live with us, but he plays with his 
brother. I can hear them talking when I walk past 
my son’s room.” The game might have kids retreat- 
ing deeper into their screens—but it also has the 
power to bring them together. 


FORTNITE IS SHAKING UP the gaming industry 

in another big way. While it’s free to download 

on devices from the PlayStation 4 to the iPad, it’s 
already made $1.2 billion, according to an estimate 
from industry tracker SuperData Research—mostly 
through the sale of so-called skins, or avatars that 
players can buy for a few dollars to appear as any- 
thing from a medieval knight to a giant gingerbread 
woman. While many players forgo skins or perhaps 
buy just a few, others, like Stian have Trondheim, 
have spent more than $1,000 on them. 

“T would never imagine I would spend so much 
ona free game,” says Trondheim, 21, who discov- 
ered Fortnite when he returned from serving in the 
Norwegian army. “People say one hour is worth $1 if 
you play for fun. Fortnite has given me a lot of that.” 

As a business strategy, relying on people to spend 
money on a free game may seem counterintuitive. 
But giving away Fortnite has proven hugely lucra- 
tive. Taking away the pain of a $60 purchase makes 
it easier for Fortnite to spread by word of mouth, 


Gamers cheer 
during the Epic 
Games Fortnite 
E3 tournament 

in Los Angeles 

on June 12 
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especially among kids who might otherwise need 
their parents’ permission (or credit card) to get 
anew game. Meanwhile, many players express a 
desire to contribute to the game financially, as if 
it were a crowdfunded labor of love and not the 
product of a major gaming studio. But even if the 
700-employee Epic Games isn’t exactly small, its 
success with Fortnite could offer a model for inde- 
pendent studios to compete with big-name publish- 
ers, resulting in better diversity of games overall. 
(Epic, which has been largely tight-lipped about 
Fortnite’s success thus far, declined to make an 
executive available for this story.) 

Gaming as a whole is a booming industry, with 
overall revenues breaking the $100 billion mark 
in 2018, by one estimate. But gamers are a fickle 
bunch, and what’s popular in the summer is rarely 
the talk of the town by the holidays. Epic is working 
hard to keep Fortnite players around with new skins 
and frequent changes to the combat environment 
that keep the game feeling fresh. Still, its competi- 
tors, surely taking notice of the game’s runaway suc- 
cess, have promised to bring Fortnite-style game- 
play to their own popular titles, like Battlefield and 
Call of Duty, which have massive audiences of their 
own. What will be the last game standing? 

“All bets are off, but I think Fortnite holds on 
because its audience loves Fortnite,” says Pisca- 
tella, the analyst. “Maybe there could be a mass 
transition to some other game. But man—Fortnite 
would have to screw something up real bad for 
that to happen.” O 
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The Land of Steady Habits 


is where we all live 
By Stephanie Zacharek 


EVEN IF YOU DON’T BUY THE AUTEUR 
theory, you could easily gather all of 
writer-director Nicole Holofcener’s 
films—like the prickly-funny 2001 
Lovely & Amazing or the 2013 grownup 
romance Enough Said—beneath one 
unifying, if not constricting, umbrella. 
Her movies are always about people 
who have become unglued, who find 
that when they try to pull things to- 
gether, the jagged parts can’t be re- 
assembled as they were before. 

That’s certainly true of Holofcener’s 
latest, produced by Netflix, The Land of 
Steady Habits. Ben Mendelsohn plays 
the recently divorced Anders, who can’t 
quite move on from life with his ex 
(Edie Falco) and bemoans the aimless- 
ness of his 27-year-old son (Thomas 
Mann). There’s the possibility of 
romance with Barbara (Connie Britton), 
whom he meets in a strip-club bath- 
room, of all places. But mostly, he dis- 
likes everyone and everything, and he’s 
so acidic that no one likes him much 
either. He’s further shunned when the 
son of family friends (Charlie Tahan) 
offers him a toke of some seemingly 
harmless substance at a party, igniting a 
chain of events that prove tragic. 


Holofcener reassures us that it’s O.K. 
to laugh at human foibles—we have 
to, since so much of life is ridiculous 
and awful—but we’d better not con- 
sider ourselves exempt from them. Her 
dialogue always feels believably natu- 
ral, like scraps from everyday life, and 
sometimes it cuts deep. When Anders 
and Barbara first go to bed, he can’t 
quite perform, and she’s as kind as pos- 
sible in the awkward aftermath. Then 
he notes the title of a book on her bed- 
side table, Live Your Best Life Today, 
and asks derisively why women are 
always reading stuff like this. After a 
pause that suggests she can hardly be- 
lieve what she’s hearing, Barbara strikes 
back—“Are you in my bed, making fun 
of my book?”—but the words that cap 
her outburst are what matter most: 
“You're mean.” 

We all make mistakes, and we all 
have the ability to wound when we’re 
just trying to be clever: Holofcener 
makes allowances for all of that. But 
she always favors warmth over sarcasm. 
And as if she could read our minds, she 
puts in her characters’ mouths words 


that we ourselves have sometimes failed 
to find the guts to say. Oo 


An avenging 
Angel of wartime 


The perils of espionage ground 
The Angel, a Netflix thriller about 
Ashraf Marwan (played by Dutch 
actor Marwan Kenzari), a real-life 
Egyptian agent who spied for 
Israel in the 1970s. After the 
death of Marwan ’s father-in-law, 
Egyptian President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, he becomes an aide 

to Nasser’s successor Anwar 
Sadat. Marwan is torn between 
his personal relationships and 
what he believes is right: his 
advice to cooperate with the U.S. 
in order to avoid war with Israel 
proves unpopular, so Marwan 
decides to enter the conflict from 
a different side, by feeding Israel 
classified information. After a 
couple of false starts, the spy 
alerts Israel that Egypt plans 

to wage war on Yom Kippur. At 
the same time, he convinces 
Sadat that weakening Israel 

will make it more open to future 
negotiations. 

Based on Uri Bar-Joseph’s 
book The Angel: The Egyptian Spy 
Who Saved Israel, the film takes 
viewers through one of the most 
turbulent periods in Middle East- 
ern history and questions what 
would motivate a man like Mar- 
wan, who in real life died under 
mysterious circumstances, 
falling from a London balcony in 
2007. The film suggests that by 
giving Israel a chance to prepare 
for war, Marwan set the stage for 
an eventual peace treaty. 

—Mahita Gajanan 


Kenzari 
appears next 
in Disney’s 
Aladdin 


THE LAND OF STEADY HABITS, THE ANGEL: NETFLIX; A SIMPLE FAVOR: LIONSGATE 


Kendrick, left, monitors the slinky Lively’s comings and goings 


MOVIES 


A silly Favor gets a boost 
from Blake Lively 
By Louis Virtel 


LAST YEAR’S SOAPY SMASH BIG LITTLE LIES TAUGHT VIEWERS THAT 
nothing is creepier than helicopter parents in tony school districts. 

A Simple Favor, a nutty millennial mystery directed by Paul Feig (Brides- 
maids, Ghostbusters), adds a few more cracks to that perfect facade. 
Anna Kendrick plays mommy vlogger Stephanie Smothers, who’s far 
from poised in her everyday life. Through a nervous smile, Stephanie 
makes friends with the chic, enigmatic Emily Nelson (Blake Lively), a 
gin-gargling mom who picks up her kid from school—on the occasions 
when she actually shows up—wearing flashy business suits that make 
her look like a hybrid of Scrooge McDuck and Britney Spears. Stephanie 
basks in the glow of Emily’s affection until the day Emily mysteriously 
vanishes; her whereabouts, and the involvement of her husband Sean 
(Crazy Rich Asians star and newly minted heartthrob Henry Golding), 
are just the beginning. 

If A Simple Favor gave us more of Kendrick’s aw-shucks sarcasm and 
Lively’s surprising acidity, this might’ve been a dynamic comedy in the 
vein of Feig’s madcap Spy, which veered brilliantly between Melissa 
McCarthy’s self-deprecation and Miranda Hart’s cutting exasperation. 
But the movie aims to be a cheekier Vertigo, and even with a running 
time of almost two hours, it speeds too choppily through Stephanie’s 
detective work, relying instead on inelegant exposition. Stephanie does 
run into a couple of fun cutups along Emily’s paper trail, including 
Rupert Friend as a viperish fashion designer and the great Jean Smart 
boozing it up in an attic like a rejected suspect on HBO’s other recent 
gossipy thriller, Sharp Objects. It all makes for one of the more twisted, 
circuitous and silly capers in recent memory. 

But the biggest pleasure from A Simple Favor is watching Lively, who 
was so searing in the taut thriller The Shallows and elevated 2016’s baf- 
fling All I See Is You. She’s a slyly versatile performer, capable of landing 
a killer punch line. When Lively dead-eyes the ever apologetic Kendrick 
and threatens to “slap the sorry out of you,” you laugh, sigh and practi- 
cally feel the handprint on your own face. She’s fearsome and great— 
even when the movie is only tolerably absurd. O 
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FICTION 
This Special Edition from TIME A thrilling literary debut 
explores the newest science finds power in Africa 
surrounding exercise, including: By Bethanne Patrick 


How exercise keeps you young 
Why DNA is not your destiny 
How to keep active in everyday 
life, and much more 


READING WAYETU MOORE’S DEBUT NOVEL, 
She Would Be King (Graywolf Press), feels a lot 
like watching a superb athlete’s performance. It’s 
set during the early years of Liberia, when the 
country was the focus of a movement in the U.S. to 
return previously enslaved people to Africa. The 
three main characters—Gbessa (from the Liberian 
region’s Vai people), Norman (a multiracial man 
from Jamaica) and June Dey (born on a Virginia 
plantation)—cover a great deal of turf literally and 
figuratively. Each has a sort of superhuman ability 
that echoes the torments of slavery: Gbessa can’t die, even after years 
of deprivation. Norman can become invisible—even when he doesn’t 
necessarily mean to do so. June Dey’s body is impervious to the lash 
and the bullet and the knife. 

When these three finally meet in Monrovia, Liberia’s capital, there’s 
no happy ending. Gbessa finds a job working for some of the founders 
©2018 Time Inc. Books. TIME is a registered of the first independent African republic, and discovers that lofty 
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and equality. Meanwhile, her 
male compatriots encounter 
some of Liberia’s European 
carpetbaggers (particularly the 
French) who are trying to foment 
tribe-on-tribe violence so the 
resulting confusion will allow 
them to spirit people away to 
slave ships. 

Moore makes deft use of 
magical realism, and her plot and 
its details are compelling, from 
Gbessa’s stark tribal childhood 
to June Dey’s shanty birth to 
Norman’s creepy father (who 
wants to send his son off for 
racial experiments in England). 
Pay close attention to the song 
Gbessa sings again and again 
for a clue about the first-person 
narrator’s identity. 

Moore, 33, was born in 
Liberia and brought to the 
U.S. by her parents during 
their country’s first civil war, 
graduated from Howard 
University and has an M.F.A. 
from the University of Southern 
California; she now lives in 
Brooklyn. When she began 
writing her novel, she hadn’t 
been back to Liberia since 
age 5; she says research for the 
book helped her reconnect with 
her home country. Her One 
Moore Book venture publishes 
stories that are meant to appeal 
to children in low-literacy 
countries. Like her remarkable 
protagonist Gbessa, the author 
has tapped into her own 
backstory—and emerged with 
literary superpowers. Oo 


FICTION 


A brief burst 
of life through 
new eyes 


Already a best seller in her 
native England, Olivia Laing’s 
debut novel documents an 
impending marriage and 
consternations of love amid 
the “fire and fascism” of the 
current era, written in the guise 
of the late post-punk writer 
Kathy Acker. 

The events of Crudo move 
quickly. Acker grapples with the 
idea of lifelong commitment 
as she and her soon-to-be 
husband travel from Tuscany 
to the English countryside. 
Throughout the narrative, 
biographical fragments of 
the real Acker’s life mix with 
reflections on a world teetering 
on disaster, all while keeping a 
sense of humor. 

Laing, the acclaimed 
author of The Trip to Echo 
Spring: On Writers and 
Drinking, wrote the compact 
novella over seven weeks 
during the summer of 2017, 
documenting news and 
social-media flare-ups as they 
happened. Major events like 
the Trump Administration 
firings, Charlottesville and 
North Korean missile testing 
punctuate the lead-up to 
Acker’s wedding, alongside 
the more insignificant and 
forgettable (remember that 
bodega startup?). Although 
Crudo is brief, it manages 
to capture the delirium and 
anxiety of carrying on through 
the turbulent period with 
searing clarity. —Wilder Davies 
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After a disaster stops “trending” and the media leaves the 
scene, Concern stays behind to finish what we started. When 
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Carrie Underwood and 
the comforts of home 


By Jamieson Cox 


CARRIE UNDERWOOD BUILT ONE OF THE MOST CONSISTENT 
careers in country music on songs about other people. She 
named her last album Storyteller for a reason: she likes boom- 
ing power ballads, rowdy revenge tales and slices of life from 
the American countryside. Her personal life has never been 
part of her appeal. (“I’m not a center-of-attention kind of per- 
son,’ she told the Today show earlier this year.) But Under- 
wood’s spent more time in the spotlight recently after suffering 
a devastating accident at home, one that left her with a broken 
wrist and serious facial injuries. “Even though I’ve had the best 
people helping me, I’m still healing and not looking quite the 
same,” she wrote to fans in January. “When I am ready to get in 
front of a camera, I want you all to understand why I might look 
a bit different.” 

When Underwood revealed her sixth studio album, 
Cry Pretty, in April, it seemed like her spin on a classic pop- 
music trope: the “most personal album yet.” The gusty lead sin- 
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Cry Pretty is the 
American Idol 
winner’s sixth 


studio album 


gle is textbook arena country shadowed 
by vague allusions to troubled times; 
Underwood co-produced the album and 
co-wrote nine of its 13 tracks, her highest 
degree of personal involvement to date. 
Yet like so many other albums that pur- 
port to contain some new level of vulner- 
ability, Cry Pretty doesn’t deviate much 
from the formula that’s defined the rest 
of Underwood’s discography. It’s more 
interesting for how it sounds than for 
what it says. 

Underwood co-produced Cry Pretty 
with David Garcia, a veteran of country 
and Christian music best known for 
working on Bebe Rexha and Florida 
Georgia Line’s smash hit “Meant to 
Be.” That song dominated country 
radio by fusing Nashville charisma and 
contemporary pop arrangement, and 
the most interesting songs on Cry Pretty 
try to strike the same balance. The 
experimentation is gentle in some 
spots—the delicate “Backsliding” 
is built on a sparse digital beat and 
fleshed out with chiming guitars—but 
Underwood is at her most compelling 
when she’s pushed out of her comfort 
zone. She teases an intriguing sing-rap 
cadence on “That Song That We Used 
to Make Love To,” and the sparkling 
“End Up With You” is a winning 
experiment with vocal processing and 
a dancehall rhythm. 


CRY PRETTY IS STILL STUFFED with 
plenty of fodder for traditionalists. 
“Southbound” is a feel-good party an- 
them begging to be licensed by a Gulf 
Coast state’s tourism board, and “Drink- 
ing Alone” is a bluesy, darkly comic 
waltz about two sad sacks who bond 
over misery at the bar. Underwood also 
dips her toe into advocacy with social- 
consciousness ballads like “Love Wins” 
and “The Bullet,” which mourns a vic- 
tim of gun violence. These songs are 
simple and sturdy but too mushy and 
equivocal to have any real impact. And 
outside of the title track and the closer 
“Kingdom” —a celebration of domes- 

tic pleasures, even as life “ain’t always 
pretty as a picture” —you’re left with 
little sense of the woman behind these 
songs. Cry Pretty might boast a new coat 
of paint, but it ultimately suggests that 
Underwood has recovered her footing by 
returning to what feels comfortable. O 


7 Questions 


Yo-Yo Ma The legendary cellist on the purpose 
of his new global tour, why culture transcends 
borders and if he’d play for Donald Trump 


he first music you ever per- continue to exist if people care. The 
L formed was Bach, and now percentage of calcium in our diet is 
youre playing his cello suites probably .ooo01%—but tell me we 
on asolo tour and recently released don’t need calcium. I think we live 
an album of his compositions. Why under the false premise that what is 
do you keep returning to him? At quantifiable in terms of maximum 
each stage of your life, you go back and percentage has got to be good. I view 
discover new things. The way I under- music the way a health-sciences person 
stand Bach now is with the analogy of looks at DNA. Music is organized 
a river. It’s like you’re touching a living sound. It’s like how the writer looks at 
stream of water that keeps flowing, and 61 VIEW MUSIC the alphabet. Basically, is there room 
by touching it or listening to it or play- THE WAY for more words in the world? Is there 
ing it, you are in touch with something room for poetry? Is there room for 
much bigger than yourself. It changes A HEALTH: novels? Is there room for rap? 
from day to day, from season to season SCIENCES 
and from year to year. PERSON LOOKS You’ve performed for many 
Presidents over the years. Would 
A pillar of your tour is the concept AT DNA 3 you perform for Donald Trump? The 
of a “culture of us.” What does that times I’ve performed for a President 


mean? Culture can no longer just be 
tribal. Because what we each do— 
which we think benefits us in the short 
term—actually impacts all of us in the 
long term. What can we do together 
that we can’t do alone? I’m committing 
to going to these 36 communities and 
getting to know them, connecting with 
their most vulnerable citizens and the 
citizens who are helping one another. 

In Denver, we celebrated an initiative to 
give musical instruments to every child 
in the state. Now that’s pretty cool. 


usually were state dinners. You had 
people from all sides of the aisle put 
their best selves forward. This is an 
incredibly important habit for all of us 
to practice because if you can’t talk to 
one another, how can you work toward 
a common goal? If democracy is the 
result of discussion, how can you stop 
discussing? 


Then would you play for Trump? 
Civil discourse is so important—it’s 
the basis of what allows a civiliza- 
tion to function. It’s not about win- 
ning. The cultural part is about 

understanding. 


Does being an immigrant influ- 
ence your music? We’re all im- 
migrants, right? The First Nation 
people were immigrants. But what 
the immigrant perspective means 

is you know at least two places 

very well, which means you can 
actually put two places in your 
head at the same time. That’s what 
builds imagination. I need only 
point out that Google and Apple 
have co-founders that are either 
immigrants or first generation. That 
immigrant imagination allows them 
to see further into possibilities that 
don’t really exist yet. 


You’ve said this album is your 
last recording of Bach. Is this 
tour a victory lap? I don’t have any 
plans for immediate demise. I’m not 
suffering from an illness that is fatal, 
other than being alive. I’m committed 
to thinking about cultural and social 
impact because that’s what I feel we need 
in the world at this time: to make sure 
that culture has an equal seat at the table 
as politics and economics. Without that, 
politics and economics will fail. I don’t 
think there’s anything more important 
I can do, and I will devote the rest of my 
life to thinking in this way. 
—RAISA BRUNER 


Is there still a place for classical 
music in pop culture? Things will 
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Pulmonary hypertension puts 
unbearable stress on the heart. 
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from heart failure. There is no cure. But at the Pulmonary Hypertension Association, we’re giving 
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